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How to Deal with Cases of Attempted Suicide* 


The problem of suicide or attempted suicide has so many 
aspects and such far-reaching implications that no short treatise 
can possibly cover all of them. A suicide is a person who, with 
premeditation, has deliberately terminated his life. An attempted 
suicide is an individual who has made an attempt at suicide, but 
has failed in the act. The subject is bound up with the values 
that the individual, the community, and the Church attach to life, 
with existing attitudes towards death, with racial habits and cus- 
toms, with prevailing standards of life and the variations from such 
standards. Any attempt to deal completely with the question that 
has so many ramifications would baffle the skill of the most 
thoughtful student of human affairs. It is a study that concerns 
equally the physician and the lawyer, the teacher and the con- 
scientious pastor. 

“Suicide involves both the individual and society. External 
circumstances over which he has no control affect the character 
and mold the life of the individual. Hardships of various kinds, 
such as extreme poverty, hunger, ill health, mental abnormality, 
physical pain, prolonged suffering, and deformity, often lead men 
to the thought of self-destruction. The loss of honor, position, 
freedom, and love, contribute to the same result. But even ad- 
versity does not drive a person to attempt suicide unless he is 
already harassed by a serious emotional conflict. Another factor 
may be failure in the life of the individual with its accompanying 
disgrace and shame. These things all exert a most profound in- 
fluence on the likelihood of self-destruction. Information showing 
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the various methods in common usage which people use when they 
take their own lives, is not a part of this article. 

“Modern psychiatry may give us some insight into the motives 
underlying human conduct, although there still remains much un- 
certainty. Psychology will not unlock every closed door or ex- 
plain every complicated intellectual and emotional reaction. Un- 
fortunately, the mysterious working of the human mind eludes 
our understanding and defies neat arrangement into orderly 
pigeonholes. 

“Mental disease and the fear of becoming a mental case are 
perhaps even more important than physical illness as causes of 
attempted suicide. In numerous cases among those attempting 
self-destruction the reason given for the act has been a variation 
of the refrain, ‘Thought I was going crazy.’ “Tried to kill myself 
so I wouldn’t go crazy.’ ‘Did not want to lose my mind.’ ‘Some- 
thing snapped, and I thought I was going mad.’ ‘I am crazy, and 
there is no hope for me now —and so on. In a mental hospital, 
suicide is an ever-present danger. Among the mentally ill the 
provocation is often of the most trivial kind, and self-destruction 
may follow a sudden impulse. Voices tell patients to kill or 
mutilate themselves; or patients do such acts in answer to God’s 
imaginary commands or to save the family from disgrace. 

“Disappointment in love is a fertile cause of adolescent suicide. 
Disillusionment of age, realizing how little promise of success or 
happiness the future holds for him in old age, hopeless poverty, 
and unemployment provide very common motives for suicide. 

“On the borderline of personal homicide and fraud are the 
suicides that result from the desire to leave insurance funds to 
loved ones. Occasionally a person will kill himself in order that 
his family may be provided with the amount of his policy — and 
frequently one who commits suicide for this reason holds a large 
amount of insurance.” 

These, then, and many other reasons prompt people of all sorts 
and conditions to attempt suicide— young and old, men and 
women, the weary and the disillusioned. Illness and fear of 
mental and physical disability lead many to take their own lives. 
To others suicide is an attempt to flee from stern zealities. Hunger, 
poverty, unemployment, disgrace, dishonor, love, jealousy, tangled 
personal relationships, conflict of one kind or another, a sense of 
guilt, feelings of hatred, aggression, and hallucinations caused by 
acute mental disease force others to give up the game. It may be 
said that in most cases no single factor is responsible for self- 
destruction. Even when but one cause would seem to dominate 
the picture, closer investigation discloses that it never stands 
isolated, but is bound up with various other considerations lying 
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hidden and confused below the surface. Spiritual collapse, fol- 
lowed by self-accusations and deep remorse, may be the causative 
factor for the unholy act. But why go on and try to list all the 
motives which may lead to self-inflicted death? It cannot be done; 
neither can we dogmatize from so varied a group as these personal 
homicides constitute. 

It is interesting to note religious affiliation and suicide. Re- 
ligious affiliation is a potent influence in determining habits and 
governing acts. Suicide, which results from serious personal 
maladjustment, is very infrequent where the guidance and 
authority of religion are accepted without question, where the 
preaching of the Law of God and the Gospel forms the background 
and where duties toward God and man are rigidly prescribed. 
On the other hand, where the power of religion is not stressed, 
where the individual is allowed freedom to control his own life 
and be his own judge, people are likely to disregard the teachings 
of Holy Writ. You know that our own beloved Church adheres 
strictly to the teachings of Jesus Christ. We are enjoined, not 
only to hear the Word of God as it is preached in all its purity, 
but also to practice our faith in all our ways, especially in the 
days of trials and tribulations, when the Word of God alone gives 
us strength and comforts and sustains us in the evil days. We 
know that cases of attempted or actual suicide are extremely rare 
in our Lutheran circles. When they do happen among our own 
people, we usually find after careful examination that the under- 
lying cause was a disordered mind tortured with phobias or per- 
secutory delusions. Our Lutheran Church is a large body, yet, 
by the grace of God, our own people are spared the horrors of 
a well-planned and premeditated suicidal death. There are ex- 
ceptions, but they are few and far between. That again proves 
the power of the Word of God unto such as believe it and live 
according to it. 

In one of the general prayers of the Church we are taught 
to say: “We commend to Thy fatherly goodness all those who are 
in any way afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or estate; that 
it may please Thee to comfort and relieve them according to their 
several necessities, giving them patience under their sufferings and 
a happy issue out of all their afflictions.” 


Somewhere in the German Agenda we pray: “Vor einem 
boesen schnellen Tod, bewahre uns, O Herre Gott.” — 

After these preliminary remarks we now come to the real 
topic of our paper: “How to deal with cases of attempted suicide.” 

“Thou shalt not kill,” thus saith the Lord in the Fifth Com- 
mandment of the Decalog. “What does this mean?” “We should 
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fear and love God that we may not hurt nor harm our neighbor 
in his body, but help and befriend him in every bodily need.” 

To take the life of a human being is a grievous sin and a crime 
as well. A murderer shortens the time of grace and repentance 
of his victim. Christ says: “Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment” (Matt. 5:21). Holy Writ records 
the murder of Abel by his own brother Cain. (Gen. 4:8). Eternal 
punishment will be the lot of a murderer. “Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him” (1 John 3:15). 

Equally guilty of transgressing the Fifth Commandment 
violently is the self-homicide. Human life is sacred. It involves 
the duty of absolute submission to God’s will and the extreme 
importance attached to the moment of death. The person who 
deliberately takes away the life which was given him by the 
Creator, displays the utmost disregard for the will and authority of 
his Master. Worst of all, he does so in the very last minute of 
his life when his doom is sealed forever—the most dangerous 
thing of all, because no time is left for sincere repentance. Life 
is a gift divinely bestowed on man and subject to His power who 
“killeth and maketh alive”; and therefore he who attempts to take 
his own life sins against God and usurps the privilege of deter- 
mining the span of life allotted to him while to God alone belongs 
the judgment of life and death. These arguments against suicide 
are deeply rooted in fundamental Christian doctrines. 

Judas Iscariot, one of the Twelve, when he realized that he 
was condemned for the betrayal of his Lord and Master, repented 
himself; conscience stricken, he went and hanged himself (Matt. 
27:3, 4,5).— 

During the many years of ministration to the sick committed 
to large public institutions we have met frequently with cases of 
attempted suicides. It is a sad mission to perform, considering the 
case. These people arrive at the hospital in a weakened condition, 
physically as well as mentally. The missionary in most cases is 
a total stranger to them. It is for the missionary to make the 
initial and proper approach, which is essential also in general 
sick visitations. The person, a patient now on account of his 
rash act, if he is conscious at all, oftentimes shows signs of mental 
depression or is sullen and refuses to respond. He may even be- 
come resentful. Others again will listen to the pastor. If the 
patient is not critically ill or in a dying condition, it is of greatest 
importance to first gain his confidence. This is done by approach- 
ing your patient in a friendly way, no matter what you think of 
his sinful act and to make him feel he still has some one who 
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cares for him. If you have gained his confidence and impressed 
him with your sincerity, he will soon tell you his sad story. This 
is the time when a pastor should prove himself a true shepherd 
with a passion for distressed souls who have gone astray and by 
a rash act have brought themselves so close to eternity. Tell the 
patient what it means to deliberately destroy a personal life. It is 
a flagrant transgression of the Fifth Commandment. It is closing 
the gates of heaven to himself, unless, by the grace of God, he 
repents. If it is evident that the charge is penitent, as far as we 
are able to judge, he should hear that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin and that the Son of Man is come into 
the world to seek and save that -which is lost. Jesus says: “Him 
that cometh unto Me” (in sincere repentance) “I will in no wise 
cast out” (John 6:37). Invitingly Jesus says to the conscience- 
stricken, sin-burdened soul: “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He must realize, 
however, that he has committed a grievous sin by his suicidal at- 
tempt. He should thank God from the bottom of his heart that 
He did not permit him to die an unholy death. He must make a 
frank confession of his guilt, if he expects the Lord to have mercy 
upon him and graciously forgive him his sin. — 

Others make all kinds of excuses and try to justify their self- 
homicide. Such must be told in plain language that ail their ex- 
cuses will not stand before a just Judge in eternity. His command 
is: “Thou shalt not kill.” Only one thing can save them, contrite 
faith in the Savior. There is but one plea for them: “God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” Perhaps the person has had sad ex- 
periences in life, disappointments, and failures, yet that does not 
alter the case. No man has the right to destroy his own body, 
which God has created. If he is successful in his attempt, eternal 
condemnation will be the verdict. 

There come to our mind unfortunate men and women possessed 
with persecutory delusions. We of sound mind call them imagina- 
tions, but these delusions seem real to the patient. He passes 
through great fear and sees his life endangered by cruel and in- 
human tortures inflicted upon him by merciless enemies. In order 
to escape a cruel death, great pain and suffering, he comes to the 
conclusion, it is far better for him to end his life in a humane way, 
thus escaping the cruelties and tortures of his imaginary per- 
secutors. We sympathize with these poor deluded people. The 
Lord will not hold them accountable for their clouded minds, 
which causes them to do things which they would never do in 
the days of health, especially not as Christians. They know not 
what they do. They are mentally ill. It is a very difficult task to 
deal with such cases and try to convince the victims that these 
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delusions are imaginary. The ideas of persecutions have become 
fixed. — 

We find this same difficulty with patients who accuse them- 
selves of having grieved the Holy Spirit. All your assurances that 
they are not guilty of the “unforgivable sin” will avail you nothing. 

We include in our list of persons who attempt to take their own 
life, but cannot be held responsible for their rash act because they 
have committed it while in a fever delirium. The attempts may 
happen in a hospital or sanitarium, if such patients are not properly 
protected by a restraint jacket or heavily barred windows. 

Finally, among the self-homicides we also find some in great 
pain, caused by wounds, for which they must blame only them- 
selves. What are we to say to them? We know what to say to 
a poor brother or sister whose ailment causes them much pain and 
sleepless nights. We comfort them with the Word of God and tell 
them that our blessed Savior also bore much pain and suffering, 
more than we can ever bear. He sacrificed His own body on 
Calvary’s Cross. All this that we might be saved from sin and 
eternal death. He suffered and died for us. We pray at their 
bedside that the Lord in His mercy alleviate their pain and, if it 
be His will, to grant them better days again, even health. We 
remind them that in the hour of trial and tribulation the Lord is 
especially close to us. In all his troubles a Christian comforts 
himself with the words of the Apostle Paul: “We know that all 
things work together for good unto them that love God.” 

It is not so with the person whose pain and suffering is the 
result of his attempt at self-destruction. He is not bearing a cross. 
His misery, mental and physical, is a just punishment for his 
flagrant transgressions of the Fifth Commandment: “Thou shalt 
not kill,” and only when he in true repentance accepts Christ 
as his Savior, will this punishment be changed to a wholesome 
chastisement. 

In conclusion a brief word as to the burial of suicides. A Chris- 
tian pastor may officiate at the funeral of persons who, on their own 
accord, have terminated their own life but cannot be held respon- 
sible for it, as in definite cases and types of “insanity” or during 
a period of elevated fever temperature. 

If it is clearly evident that the deceased was utterly im- 
penitent, Christian committal of such a body must be refused. 
Never should a Christian pastor assist in giving a Christian burial 
to a suicide who deliberately took his own life. — 

It is interesting to note the Jewish law concerning suicide 
and a wicked person’s death. Though dating from the very be- 
ginning of modern times, these rules remain the present-day prac- 
tice of orthodox Jews. So I will quote them in full: 
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“1, There is none more wicked than one who has committed 
suicide, as it is said: ‘And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require,’ Genesis, chapter 9, verse 5. Also for the sake of the 
individual was the world created, thus he who destroys one soul 
is as though he had destroyed the whole world, therefore one 
should neither rend the garment nor mourn for him who had de- 
stroyed himself, nor should a funeral oration be pronounced on 
his behalf. He should, however, be cleansed, dressed in shrouds, 
and buried, and with regard to the saying of Kadish the ec- 
clesiastical authorities should be consulted. 

“2. When one who had been killed was discovered, as far as 
possible the act of killing should be regarded as the deed of an- 
other person and not as his own deed. 

“3. If a child committed suicide, it is considered that he had 
done the deed unwittingly. Likewise if an adult killed himself 
and it is evident that the act was prompted by madness or through 
fear of terrible torture, he should be treated as an ordinary de- 
ceased person.” — 

We have spoken. We sincerely hope that our modest treatise 
will be of a little help to someone called upon to minister to these 
unfortunate people. 

May the epitaph on our tombstone some day read: 

“Hic iacet Christianus, 
Requiescat in pace!” 
E. A. DUEMLING 
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The Fifth Petition 

The expositor may feel free to depart from the old and practical 
division of the petitions, which proposes that the first three petitions 
embrace spiritual blessings, the fourth, temporal gifts, and the 
last three, entreaties for deliverance from evil. The pastor may 
disregard entirely the classification of a petition if he has per- 
suaded himself that his course of thought is more practical than 
the old grouping. 

The Fifth Petition is the only one in plurals, and it is the 
longest. It must be prayed always true to the forms; for the 
sinful, loveless flesh insists on modifying the form to destroy 
the sense. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, having concluded the Lord’s 
Prayer, Jesus immediately returns to the Fifth Petition and appends 
remarks pertinent to it to emphasize the importance of this prayer 
and to warn against thoughtless repetition of it. 

In Matt. 6:12 this Petition reads as follows: And forgive us 
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our debts as also we have forgiven our debtors. Kai dec jniv ta 
éqeijpata hudv, do xal hueic aqpyxauev toic dmedétaics Hudv. 

In Luke 11:4 the same Petition is in the following form: 
And forgive us our sins, for also we forgive everyone who is our 
debtor (who owes us). Kai dec tiv tas duagtias thud, xal yao 
avtot dqiouev xavti dmeiAovtt hiv. 

Christ’s exposition of this Petition is recorded in Matt. 6:14, 15: 
For if ye forgive men their trespasses (xagoxtopata), your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 

Under the caption of the Fifth Petition we properly place 
Peter’s question (Matt.18): “Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him? till seven times?” Jesus answered: 
“Till seventy times seven.” Peter’s inquiry gave occasion for the 
Parable of the Unmerciful Servant. 

The English version which substitutes trespasses for debts is 
based on Matt. 6:14,15, where Jesus uses the word xagantopata, 
In employing different terms to denote the things which are to be 
forgiven, Jesus teaches us to see them in their various aspects and 
to acknowledge the multitude as well as the weight of our sins, 
that we may be more ready to ask forgiveness and to receive it 
with appreciation and gratitude. 

Jesus calls that which is to be forgiven debts, dqeiAjuata (Matt. 
6:12). A debt is an unpaid obligation, financial, moral, or otherwise. 
Whatever we still owe is our debt. We are obligated to love God 
above all things and our neighbor as ourselves. If we do not 
render that perfect love, our failure appears as a debt that is 
marked against us every time we fail. Therefore that which is 
to be forgiven appears as an omission. This debt, each and every 
sin of omission, excludes us from the fellowship with God and 
from heaven (Matt. 25:45, 46). 

Jesus defines our sins by the word xagoxtmpata, which is 
derived from xagaxixtew, to stray, wander, to deviate from the given 
path, to trespass, transgress. Sin is every departure from the divine 
Law. Vincent, in his Word Studies, claims that xagéPaois (trans- 
gression) contemplates merely the objective violation of the Law, 
while xagdéxtwya often has the sense of intentional falling into 
willful and reckless sins, a conscious violation of right, involving 
guilt inexcusable. All sins of commission must be classified as 
such violations. 

In Luke’s Gospel the Lord uses a broad term for that which 
is to be forgiven: tac Guagtias, sins. This term includes not only 
debt and transgression, but the aggregate of sins, also the iniquitous 
state, in which we are by nature, our original sin. 

Ps. 32 may be called the Fifth Petition of the Old Testament. 
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There we are taught to use the same terms when asking, and when 
thanking for, forgiveness: transgression, sin, iniquity, guile. Sin 
is a burden that must be removed; a tyrant that must be subdued, 
sickness that must be cured, leprosy, and filth. 

Thus Jesus wants us to peer deeply into the unfathomable pit 
of our depravity, to see sin in its hideousness, to fear its influence 
and power, to determine its nature, and to hate evil (Ps. 97:10). 
All these designations applied to sin distress and humiliate us. 
Jesus is stern and severe, as He must be when He exposes to us 
our depravity and the iniquity of our sin. By teaching us this 
prayer He warns us against Davidic silence (Ps. 32:3; 1 John 1:8); 
and He kindly and graciously urges us to acknowledge our sin to 
the Father by this simple confession (Ps. 32:5; 1 John 1:9). 

We are to refer to our sins and debts: jpiv, jyav, tyiv, tudv. 
These are marked against us, against each person as an individual, 
against each person also as a partaker of the sins of others 
(2 John 11). Our debt appears as unpaid and delinquent when 
we recall our innumerable violations of the Golden Rule by com- 
mission and omission, by deed, word, and desire. But our guilt 
assumes immeasurable proportions as it is checked against the 
demands of the supreme rule. We have served the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, We remember that we are God’s children 


and that all our debts and trespasses grieve the Father, who 
is in heaven. We stand afar off, we kneel, we lie prostrate, in 
shame, in disgrace. We despise ourselves. Peter, teach me to 
weep! David, teach me to mourn! Publican, teach me to abase 
myself! No! Dear Jesus, teach me to pray to the Father, against 
whom I have sinned: “Forgive us our trespasses” And at Christ’s 
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invitation “When ye pray, say, ‘Our Father, forgive we go 
direct to the Father just as we are —not to a priest, with a long 
list of sins and in fear of the penance to be imposed. This con- 
fessional prayer, gently and tenderly taught, gently and confidently 
spoken, shatters to the right and to the left all devilish designs and 
human inventions of righteousness, and enters with boldness into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by the new and living way, which 
He has consecrated for us. 

Forgive! This beautiful word is placed against the black words 
sin, trespasses, debts. Some sinners think lightly of their sins 
and propose that God should overlook them. Others think nothing 
of their sins except to glory in their shame. God never overlooks 
sin. Sin must be punished, debt must be paid, transgression must 
be righted. ~Aqes! Forgive! How can God forgive our sin without 
offending His holiness and justice? We know, we preach, we be- 
lieve the Gospel of the grace of God. The Prophet Jesus, who 
teaches us to pray for forgiveness, is the High Priest Jesus, who 
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made that forgiveness a reality by His substitutionary active 
obedience and by His substitutionary passive obedience rendered 
to the Father. God forgives us our sin by grace, for Christ’s sake. 
This first part of the Fifth Petition embraces the entire doctrine 
of the justification of the sinner, the subjective justification in 
particular. 

The meaning of “forgive” is determined by the object. “For- 
give my sins” means heal all my diseases and deliver my life from 
destruction. “Forgive my debts” means cancel the debts, erase 
what I owe. “Forgive trespasses” means cover my crooked path 
and cause it to be straight in Thy sight. “Forgive” means relieve 
me of my burden of sin, save me from the power of canceled sin, 
bury my sin in the depth of the sea, cast my sins behind Thee, 
cause them to vanish like a cloud. “Forgive” means do not impute 
my transgressions unto me. 

Does God forgive? “He forgiveth all thine iniquity.” “There 
is forgiveness with Thee.” “Thy sins be forgiven Thee.” “Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” — And the body has as much part in this forgiveness as 
the soul. Soli Deo gloria! 

We have no right to change the sense of the petition by con- 
fining God’s act of forgiving to the objective justification. This 
course of thought assumes that God is no longer active in forgiving 
and justifying, since justification, finished for all at the moment 
of Christ’s death, ratified for all at the moment of His resurrection, 
granted also to the individual in Holy Baptism, has eternal validity. 
The conclusion follows that the meaning of this prayer can refer 
only to God’s renewed assurance to the penitent and to the peni- 
tent’s reassured faith. Accordingly, the sense of the petition would 
be: Father, help me to believe that in Christ all my past, present, 
and future sins, one and all, are already forgiven. This view of the 
meaning of the Petition is only partly correct. We must indeed 
not weaken the Scriptural doctrine of God’s act of forgiving, but 
neither must we weaken the meaning of this Petition. While God 
has forgiven all our sin and canceled all our debt, yet He forgives 
by as many repeated acts as the aggregate of the number of our 
sins. However, these repeated acts do not consist in giving Christ 
anew into suffering and death, but they consist in applying Christ’s 
blood and righteousness to us again and again. The evidence is at 
hand in the tense of the word forgive. “Ages is the aorist and 
denotes complete, punctiliar action. Of course, it is in the very 
nature of the case that the Father forgives again and again as we 
sin again and again and ask for forgiveness again and again. 

As we pray in the Fourth Petition with reference to the body, 
so we pray in the Fifth Petition with reference to soul and body. 
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We pray that “our Father in heaven would not look upon our 
sins,” but upon Christ, to whom our sins were imputed and who 
has rendered satisfaction for them. We ask that the objective 
justification may be made effective upon and in us because we 
need its power daily, since “we daily sin much and indeed deserve 
nothing but punishment.” Jesus teaches us to pray not only for 
reassurance, but that God may ever repeat in our behalf His act 
of forgiving made real through Christ’s merit. The very concept 
of the word ages refers to God and not to our faith. If this is 
not true, then we have no longer any need of the ILagéxAntos 
(1 John 2:1). 

In what do the acts of God indicated by des consist? The 
Father’s forgiveness is offered to us by the means of grace. Jesus 
absolved the palsied man and the disciples. In His name Nathan 
absolved David. Philip baptized the Ethiopian. Scripture presents 
instances of general and of private absolution. The Father for- 
gives sin ordinarily through His children, to whom He has given 
the Office of the Keys (John 20:21-23). My pastor absolves me, 
your pastor absolves you. In consideration of the persons absolv- 
ing, the persons absolved, the place, the time, and other circum- 
stances, no one will deny that God actually forgives sin at various 
times and places, reiterating to penitent sinners the efficacious 
proclamation of forgiveness. The Christian’s repeated act of ab- 
solving is God’s repeated act of forgiving. Does God, then, forgive 
each sin separately? Yes, single sins, particular sins, collective sin, 
no sin remaining unforgiven. 

The second part of the Fifth Petition enters most practically 
into the doctrine of sanctification in the narrower sense, a result 
of the subjective justification. 

In the first part of the Petition the Father appears as the 
Creditor and we as the debtors; in the second, we appear as the 
creditors, and fellow men as our debtors. However, this second 
part teaches what we owe our fellow men, namely forgiveness. 
Therefore we, the creditors, are at the same time debtors, and our 
debtors are our creditors. Owe no man anything, but to love one 
another (Rom. 13:8). 

That which we are to forgive is debts (Matt. 6:12), trespasses 
(Matt. 6:14), a sinning against us (Matt. 18:21). The standard by 
which we are to measure the fellow man’s debt, or sin, is the in- 
significant ratio of one hundred pence to ten thousand talents. His 
debt is an item chiefly so far as it concerns his relation to God. 
It is of importance to us, the creditors, only in view of our debt 
to him, namely, that we owe him forgiving love. For Jesus does 
not want us to demand of our debtor: “Pay me that thou owest.” 
He teaches: “Thou shalt also have compassion on thy fellow 
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servant, even as I have pity on Thee.” We are to forgive men 
(tots avdgmxois) their guilt. This term is general and includes un- 
believers, enemies. Because they sin against God, they offend 
also us, who are His children. 

In Luke we say, aqgiovev; we are now forgiving. In Matthew 
we say, Gpixapyev; our forgiving has been extended; it has taken 
place. We forgive before we pray the Fifth Petition, and we 
forgive while we pray it. This act must have the same significance 
which we attach to the word in the act of the Father. It means to 
cancel the debt, to erase the account, to relieve the brother of his 
burden, to acquit him. As the Father restores the relation between 
Himself and us, so we are to restore the relation between our- 
selves and our offender. All this is possible except the erasure of 
men’s trespasses against us from our human memory. God’s grace, 
however, can forget and does forget the awful sin of Adam, though 
its consequences strike billions of souls and bodies and the entire 
creation. His grace does forget our sins, though they crucified 
Jesus. “I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more” (Jer. 31:34). But I cannot forget, though by God’s 
grace I can forgive. We cannot forget as long as we are incon- 
venienced by, or suffer under, the consequences of our neighbor’s 
offense. The wound may heal; the scar remains: a grave, a limp, 
a puckered purse. God does not exact from us forgetfulness, and 
it is heartless to demand what God does not enjoin. But memory 
is not to be the nursery of pet past griefs. Whenever we are re- 
minded of a sin committed against us, let it rise in our memory 
only as already forgiven. Though recollections of canceled debts 
may vex us, we note that the effort and the struggle toward for- 
getting is in ourselves between the heart and the head, the heart 
rejoicing in the final victory of sanctification. Our forgiving is not 
controlled by, or its validity dependent on, our ability or inability 
to forget. We remember the forgiveness which we extended 
rather than the sin now forgiven. We are not to forgive whatever 
is not a sin against us in the sight of God. Our forgiveness should 
be granted without measure, seventy times seven times, “from your 
hearts” (Matt.18). Whatever proceeds not from the heart is 
not a good work. 

Irreconcilability is a mortal sin (Matt.6:15). It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God (Heb. 10:31; Matt. 5: 
21-26). And we have the right to expect forgiveness of our 
brother when we have sinned against him and ask his pardon. 
It is his duty to forgive us our sin. Indeed, if we have God’s 
forgiveness, and the brother remains heartless, it is his sin against 
God and against us. He will have to bear his guilt, while we are 
absolved by the Father. 
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Is our virtue of forgiving the cause of God’s forgiveness? Is our 
sanctification ever the cause of our justification? The > xai in 
Matthew (6:12; 18:33) and the xai yao in Luke seem to be causal. 
Furthermore, Jesus says: “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you.” Robertson (Greek Gram- 
mar in the Light of Historical Research, pp. 963f.) remarks: “All 
other causal particles are insignificant beside 6t.” In these “all 
other”. are included ds, a> xai, a> yao. Of this ds he says: “It may 
have almost the force of a causal particle as in Matt.6:12.” The 
average Christian regards the “as” (>) as a particle of comparison. 
But in this comparison the ®> does not refer to the degree of our 
forgiveness. Our forgiving is done in an imperfect manner and 
degree. The Savior, full of grace and truth, does not teach us to 
ask for imperfect forgiveness, but to attain to perfection in for- 
giving, after we have been. pardoned. The pharisaical unbeliever 
is caught in confusion from every side when he is asked to inter- 
pret this petition which he attempts to pray. 

Another word may be required on the second part of the 
Petition. Since according to the Holy Scriptures sanctification is 
not the cause of justification, this Petition belongs under the 
doctrine of justification. The negative presentation: A Christian 
accepts his justification by faith. His ability and willingness to 
forgive is a fruit of faith. The person who does not forgive has not 
that fruit, and therefore no faith. Because he has no faith, there- 
fore his guilt is retained. The positive presentation: By faith 
the Christian bears the image of God. Forgiving reflects the image 
of God. The Christian who reflects God’s image has faith. Because 
he has faith, he is forgiven. 

This is again beautifully presented by the tenses of daqinu in 
Luke’s text and the related passages in Matthew. Our act of for- 
giving appears in the present (Luke) and the past tense (Matt.), 
and the Father’s act of forgiving in the aorist and the future 
(Matt.6:14). The Apology states with reference to Matt. 6:14: 
that we are to recognize in our kind and forgiving spirit the fact 
of our personal, fruitful faith which justifies us in the sight of God. 
There we read (Trigl., p.199): “As, therefore, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are signs that continually admonish, cheer, and 
encourage the desponding minds to believe the more firmly that 
their sins are forgiven, so the same promise is written and por- 
trayed in good works, in order that these good works may ad- 
monish us to believe the more firmly. And those who produce 
no good works do not excite themselves to believe, but despise 
these promises. The godly, on the other hand, embrace them, and 
rejoice that they have the signs and testimonies of so great a 
promise.” F. Pieper writes (Christl. Dogm. III, 34): “Die Christen 
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sollen an ihrer Heiligung und an ihren guten Werken ein aeusseres 
Zeichen (testimonium Spiritus Sancti externum) ihres Gnaden- 
standes und ihrer Seligkeit haben.” He suggests to us the reading 
of Luther’s exposition of Matt. 6:14,15 (St. L. VII:512 f.). 

There is much material in this petition for a searching and 
comforting confessional address. However, this meditation is not 
designed and intended to serve as such. The faithful pastor is 
always interested in the petitions he prays according to Christ’s 
instruction. As pastor he encourages the timid as well as the bold 
to approach the throne of grace for full and free forgiveness. 
As pastor he sometimes has occasion to admonish contending 
parties to establish reconciliation. Was not one of Luther’s last 
official acts the restoration of peace between brothers? Blessed 
are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God 
(Matt. 5:9). And was not the entire life of our chief Shepherd 
given for the reconciliation of God and man? Luther remarks 
(St. L. VII:512) that Jesus intends this petition to serve as a bond 
of peace to keep the children of God united. Our peace with one 
another rests in our peace with the Father through Christ. 

The pastor’s closet, where he communes with God, sometimes 
seems unusually darkened by his sins, his guilt, faults, and failings, 
the presence of which pain him. Above him rise and linger like 
heavy, black clouds his offenses against the Father, which threaten 
to obstruct his view of the throne of grace, and around about him 
lie his sins against friend and foe. Yonder crouch the sinful irregu- 
larities committed against the brethren by unfaithfulness and 
unethical conduct, and he cannot cover the products of selfishness 
that becloud his home life. The sins common to pastor and con- 
gregation bend him low. The pastor is sad and his heart is heavy. 
But here is He who is our Altar and Paraclete. His presence is 
the sun that disperses sin as a cloud. The radiance of His face, 
the forgiveness of sins, streams forth upon the pastor. Light is 
sown for the righteous and gladness for the upright in heart. The 
Father forgives. The word and promise is sure. It is God that 
justifies. It is Christ that makes intercession. The pastor, justified 
by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, now also “heartily for- 
gives and readily does good to those who sin against him,” and 
the fruits of his forgiving spirit become the thahkofferings of his 
grateful heart. G. H. Smuxka 
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The Evil of the Hades Gospel 





Men are asking and imploring the Church to accept the teach- 
ing that some of those who have died in unbelief will get another 
opportunity to hear the Gospel in Hades. E.H. Plumptre tells us 
that it is our sacred duty to restore this “lost article,” this “price- 
less, but forgotten truth,” this “truth of wider, happier thoughts,” 
and charges those who refuse to do it with having a “narrow, un- 
loving” mind. (The Spirits in Prison, pp. 4,17, 25, 28.) J. Paterson- 
Smyth “regrets that the indignant Reformers, in sweeping away the 
falsehood and the absurdities connected with the Roman purgatory 
swept away also the underlying truth, and demands that the ‘lost 
article of the Creed’ be given back to the Church.” (The Gospel of 
the Hereafter, p.65.) Great evils will result, declares Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar, if we fail to do so. “Nothing will more imperil in 
devout and tender souls the entire system of Reformed theology 
than this omission to state in its fullness the Gospel of Hope.” 
(Eternal Hope, p.173.) But we cannot accept the Hades gospel. 
It is an evil and perilous doctrine. In our discussion of the twenty- 
one arguments advanced by the Hades theologians we have already 
noted that. Let us now discuss it more in detail, under five heads. 

1. To accept the Hades gospel means to deny a clear teaching 
of Scripture. Scripture clearly teaches that man is judged not 
according to what his soul does after death but according to “the 
things done in the body,” 2 Cor.5:10. Scripture clearly teaches 
that at death man is judged and that that judgment is final and 
irrevocable, Heb. 9:27. In the moment of his death the rich man 
was consigned by the judgment of God to hell, Luke 16:23; and 
when Lazarus died, his soul was received into heaven, Luke 16: 22. 
Man’s death puts an end to the period of grace. “When the wicked 
man dieth, his expectation shall perish,” Prov. 11:7. (Cp. May issue, 
p. 300.) When the Hades theologians declare with Archdeacon 
Farrar: “The path of repentance may never be closed to us” (op. 
cit., p. 153), they brush aside plain statements of Scripture. And 
when Luther states that “at death the Christian immediately enters 
into eternal bliss but the wicked is cast into the abyss of hell” 
(VII: 1629), he sticks to the clear meaning of Scripture. 

Is that indeed the clear teaching of Scripture? The Hades 
theologians deny this. When we set against their twenty-one 
arguments Heb. 9:27; 2 Cor. 5:10; Luke 16:22, 23; Prov.11:7, and 
the related passages; when they, for instance, operate with 1 Pet. 
3:19 and we answer with Prof. J.P. Milton: “What forbids us to 
draw such an implication —that Christ’s preaching (1 Pet. 3:19) 
implies the possibility of salvation after death — is the clear teach- 
ing elsewhere that now is the day of grace and salvation. One 
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passage of dubious interpretation cannot safely be used to contra- 
dict other passages whose teaching is unmistakable” (The Lu- 
theran Companion, May 14, 1932), they insist that these passages 
do not teach that death ends the period of grace, and charge us 
with misinterpreting Scripture. 

Their chief argument is that our interpretation of these pas- 
sages leaves no room for the Last Judgment. If at death men 
enter either into heaven or into hell, the Judgment of the Last 
Day would be superfluous. The Gospel of the Hereafter states: 
“With educated people it should not be necessary to combat the 
foolish popular notion that at death men pass into their final 
destiny — heaven or hell—and then perhaps thousands of years 
afterwards come back to be judged as to their final destiny! To 
state such a belief should be enough to refute it. Those who hold 
it ‘do err not knowing the Scriptures.’ For the Scriptures have no 
such teaching.” (P. 33.) S. Baring-Gould indulges in the same kind 
of ridicule: “The ordinary idea that Christian people form as to 
what is in store for them is something to this effect: That after 
death their souls pass into heaven, and that at the end of all things 
they are turned out of heaven to go back to earth and dress them- 
selves up in the old cast clothes of their bodies and, thus appareled, 
to stand up for judgment and hear their sentence. Whether on that 
occasion certain of these souls learn with infinite surprise and dis- 
may that during some thousand or thousands of years they have 
been where they had no right to be and have then to join the 
ranks of the lost, I cannot say; but this is obvious, that if their 
final lot were determined at the moment of death, a Last Judgment 
would be superfluous.” (The Restitution of All Things, p. 9.) 
Plumptre: “The fact that the day of Judgment, when the books 
shall be opened and men shall be judged according to their works, 
is thought of as in the near or distant future (Matt. 25:31; 2 Cor. 
5:10; Rev. 20:12) seems to preclude the thought that an irrevocable 
sentence is passed at the moment of death, leaving nothing for the 
Judge to do but to proclaim what had been already, as it were, 
registered in the book of God.” (Op. cit., p.123.) Lange-Schaff 
Commentary: “Holy Scripture intimates in many passages that for- 
giveness may be possible beyond the grave and refers the final 
decision not to death, but to the day of Christ. Acts 17:31; 2 Tim. 
1:12; 4:8; 1 John 4:17. But in our passage (1 Pet. 4:6) Peter by 
divine illumination clearly affirms that the ways of God’s salvation 
do not terminate with the earthly life and that the Gospel is 
preached beyond the grave.” Dorner: “When the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says: ‘It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment,’ we must not with the old dogmatists take this to 
mean that the eternal salvation or woe of every one is decided 
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immediately after death. It is not called the judgment.” (Quoted 
in Plumptre, op. cit., p.253f.) H.M.Luckock also operates with 
the fact that the “judgment” of Heb. 9: 27 is not called the judgment; 
he even attempts to make Heb. 9:27 a locus classicus for the Hades 
gospel. “There is a passage which seems at first sight to support 
the view of those who deny the intermediate state: ‘It is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.’ In the original 
Greek the definite article is wanting, and the absence of it is very 
significant, for it is invariably prefixed to the noun in all the pas- 
sages where that judgment is clearly spoken of which is to decide 
finally the eternal destiny. What the author of the Epistle teaches 
is that death is immediately followed by a judgment or crisis; but 
it can only be that by which the place of the soul is determined 
in Hades” (our italics) “or the intermediate state.” (The Inter- 
mediate State, p. 22.)) 

The argument that because the Lord will judge all men on 
the Last Day, Scripture cannot teach that an irrevocable judg- 
ment will be pronounced on man at his death has no weight. We 
cannot see why God should not pass judgment on the individual 
twice. We know, of course, that Scripture cannot teach that at 
death an irrevocable judgment is passed and that at the Last Judg- 
ment this judgment might be reversed. But what Scripture teaches 
is that the two judgments, the particular judgment and the general 
judgment, are identical as to their effect. But that does not, as 





1) Of the additional argument offered by the Hades theologians we 
should like to list these: The believers do not at death enter paradise, 
heaven, for, says The Gospel of the Hereafter, “It is clear that when 
Christ promised the dying thief, “Today shalt thou be with Me in para- 
dise, He did not mean the final heaven; for He says, ‘No man hath 
ascended into heaven only the Son of Man who is in heaven.’ Even He 
Himself did not go to heaven when He died, for this is His statement 
after the Resurrection: ‘I have not yet ascended unto My Father.’ ” — 
St. Paul did not expect to go to heaven at his death, “for he says, 2 Tim. 
4:8, ‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.’ After death 
St. Paul desired to be with Christ, that is, to be in Christ’s keeping. He 
did not expect to receive his reward for his labors till the end of all 
things.” (S. Baring-Gould, op. cit., pp.19, 119.) —“It is not said even of 
the foolish virgins or of the man that had not on a wedding garment 
that the door which was shut upon them would never again be opened” 
(our italics) “and that they were to be left forever in the outer dark- 
ness. We may admit that the drift of the whole teaching is to lead men 
to contemplate the exclusion as something infinitely terrible, but the 
glimpses given elsewhere of the miracles of the divine mercy lead us 
to think it at least possible that the sentence may not be irrevocable.” 
(Plumptre, op. cit., p.62.) — We might also list Th. Traub’s remark: “The 
Lutheran Confessions do not absolutely reject an intermediate state; see 
Augsburg Confession, Art. XVII, where the entrance into the eternal life 
or into hell for eternal punishment is made to depend on the decision of 
the Last Judgment after the general resurrection.” (Von den letzten 
Dingen, p. 37.) 


38 
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Plumptre and the others contend, make the second judgment super- 
fluous. The general judgment is the solemn and the public con- 
firmation of the particular judgment. It is, furthermore, a general 
judgment, including the bodies of the raised dead and those living 
at the Last Day. And, finally, it is the full revelation of the 
wickedness of the unbelievers and the glory of the believers.?? 
What of the fact that the judgment of Heb. 9:27 “is not called 
the judgment”? The idea seems to be that since it is not called 
the judgment, the final Judgment, its sentence cannot be a decisive, 
final, irrevocable judgment.?) In the first place, we are agreed 
that Heb. 9:27 does not directly speak of the Judgment of the Last 
Day. However, in the second place, the context shows that it 
speaks of a judgment which is final and irrevocable. “So Christ,” 
v. 28. Man’s death and Christ’s death are parallelized as to their 
finality in a certain respect. Christ’s death settled the matter; with 
man’s death the matter is settled. “Death at once places his soul 
either into heaven or into hell; the verdict is at once executed. 
To think of anything else ruins the correspondence with Christ’s 
death; for He (Christ) does not wait until the Last Day to learn 
God’s judgment on His sacrifice.” (Lenski.) The judgment passed 
at man’s death is final and irrevocable. The lack of the definite 
article (“After this cometh judgment,” R.V.) has no bearing on 
the case. It is a judgment which is identical with that of the Last 
Day. “Fuer die Menschen gilt die durch vereinzelte Ausnahmen 





2) This last point is brought out by John Gerhard thus: The in- 
fluence for good or for evil of a man’s life does not end with his death. 
Many are still blessing humanity because of what they did during their 
lifetime. On the other hand, a wicked and godless life may still be 
corrupting men long after the instigator of that chain of evil influence 
has closed his eyes in death. With the end of the world the good and 
the evil deeds of each individual will also have come to an end; then 
it is proper that before angels and all humanity the ultimate sentence 
should be spoken. (See Lutheran Standard, Jan. 3, 1942.) — Joseph 
Stump: “The preliminary judgment which God passes upon men at death 
is absolutely accurate and infallible. When at death God admits the be- 
lievers to eternal life and condemns the unbeliever to eternal death, their 
destiny is fixed forever. The final judgment will be a public vindication 
of the righteousness of God as exhibited in the preliminary judgment 
which assigned men to eternal life or to eternal death.” (The Christian 
Faith, p.406.) The Living Church, Dec.17, 1944: “There is a ‘particular 
judgment,’ that takes place at once following death. It marks the end 
of our probation and at that ‘moment’ the soul wiil learn its eternal 
destiny. There will be a ‘general judgment’ in which ‘before Him shall 
be gathered all nations.’ At this the verdict of the particular judgment 
yeleed” individual soul will be sealed. Mankind as a whole will be 
ju » 

3) Just by the way: Luckock should not say that the definite article 
is invariably prefixed to the noun xgioic in all the passages where the 
final Judgment is clearly spoken of. See Heb.6:2! Dorner is more care- 
ful. He says: “Commonly the definite article is used in the New Testa- 
ment when the Last Judgment is intended.” (See Plumptre, op. cit., 
p. 254.) 
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(cf. Heb. 11:5, 35) nicht in Frage gestellte Regel, dass nach ihrem 
einmaligen Ableben ihnen nichts anderes mehr bevorsteht als ein 
Gericht, das den Ertrag ihres nunmehr abgeschlossenen Lebens 
bewertet und die entsprechenden Konsequenzen daraus zieht.” 
(Riggenbach, in Zahn’s Commentary.) * 

Plumptre remarks: ““There is no repentance in the grave’ 
has been accepted as though it were an oracle from God.” (Op. cit., 
p.11.) Yes indeed, we preach it as an oracle of God. We say with 
E. W. Klotsche: “Scripture leaves no room for an intermediate 
state of development in moral or spiritual progress.” (Christian 
Symbolics, p.191.) It is not a “foolish popular notion that at death 
men pass into their final destiny,” but “God’s Word teaches that 
the period of grace absolutely ends for all men at death” (W. Roh- 
nert, Die Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche, p. 580). 
Because it is an oracle of God, we teach it even to our children, 
as the Senior Catechism of the American Lutheran Church does, 
p. 129: “At death each individual is judged and assigned to one of 
two places: heaven or hell. On the last day those souls will be 
reunited with their resurrected body, and the general judgment 
will take place.” It is an oracle of God; dare we suppress it? “No 
Christian teacher dare take it upon himself to arouse hopes of a 
conversion after death in his hearers.” (F. Pieper, Christliche Dog- 
matik, ITI: 624.) 

It would be an evil day on which the Church decided to give 
tolerance to a doctrine which goes against a clear teaching of 
Scripture. It would be a disaster if she tolerated (a) such senti- 
ments as these: “Among illustrious prelates of our own Church, 
Archbishop Tillotson saw reason to believe that God might re- 
store the lost by the superabundance of His mercy, though he 
considered that the letter of Scripture pointed the other way.” 
(Our italics.) Farrar does not censure the Archbishop. (Op. cit., 
p.175.) But (b) also those Hades theologians who do not realize 
that they are in conflict with Scripture are bringing disaster upon 
the Church. They are, in reality, suppressing a truth which God 
has revealed and which He has given the Church for her profit. 

We have no right to preach the Hades gospel, and certainly 
the fact that a great number of the early Fathers preached it does 
not give us the right. The Hades theologians make much of that 
fact. Their books abound in quotations from the Fathers. And 


4) Need we discuss Luckock’s interpretation that the judgment pro- 
nounced at death determines man’s place in Hades, determines whether 
the soul goes to the Hades paradise or the Hades phylake, where it will 
get another chance? Lenski disposes of such interpretations thus: “There 
is no probation after death, although some would insert it here: ‘to die 
but once and (after a probation when necessary) after that judgment.’ 
Such eisegesis and insertions are arbitrary expositions of the Scriptures.” 
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they are quoted as authorities. Luckock says that this “doctrine 
has come down from Catholic and primitive antiquity and may 
therefore be held with perfect loyalty to fundamental truth... . 
There is evidence that that act of our blessed Lord in preaching 
‘to the spirits in prison’ was so interpreted in the primitive Church, 
which is generally to be trusted as the best exponent of the teach- 
ing of Scripture. Clement of Alexandria asserted that ‘the Apostles 
following the example of their Lord preached the Gospel to those 
in Hades.’ The belief of these early Fathers lends distinct coun- 
tenance to the thought, etc.” (Op. cit., pp. 86,101.) And The Gospel 
of the Hereafter goes so far as to make the early Fathers author- 
itative sources of the Christian doctrine. “The knowledge of it 
[of Christ’s preaching the Gospel in Hades] was so widespread 
in the early Church because Jesus told it in the ‘forty days.’ Some 
people seem to think that there are only some obscure verses of 
St. Peter and a few references of St. Paul in favor of such teaching. 
Not at all. St. Peter and St.Paul were only two in a crowd of 
teachers of early days who proclaimed triumphantly the visit of the 
Lord into the world of the dead. I read the writings of the ancient 
bishops and teachers of the Church, the very men to whom we 
refer for information as to Baptism and Holy Communion, and 
there I find prominently in their preaching the Gospel of our Lord’s 
visit to the world of the departed. The earliest is known as Justin 
Martyr. Justin Martyr wrote: ‘Those who hold that when men die 
their souls are at once taken to heaven are not to be accounted 
Christians or even Jews.’ (Dialog with Trypho.) Etc., etc.” (Op. 
cit., pp. 36,56 ff.) Submitting quotations from Gregory of Nyssa, 
Farrar states: “The writings of this great Father are most im- 
portant as proving the permissibility of these views. Let those, at 
least, who impugn the Gospel of Eternal Hope remember that it 
was openly preached by the ‘Father of Fathers.’” (Op. cit., p. 160 f.) 

It is a fact that many Church Fathers taught the possibility of 
conversion after death.) But the Church would be in a bad way 
if she made the teachings of the Fathers authoritative. For the 
Fathers often erred.® And it would be an evil day for the Church 
if she set up other authorities alongside of Scripture. The Chris- 
tian conscience is bound by God’s Word, not by the writings of 
the Fathers. It cannot bear the denial of the sola Scriptura. 





5) Many Church Fathers denied it. 
Commentary, on 1 Pet. 3:19 f. 

6) See the article on “Christ’s Descent Into Hell and the Possibility 
of Conversion After Death,” by Dr. Th.Graebner (Theological Quarterly, 
1908, p. 28), on “the danger of attaching exaggerated importance to 
patristic opinion. Not all of the Fathers were sound dogmaticians, and 
they sometimes erred in exegesis. As everyone knows, the very earliest 
of the Fathers had not always the clearest conception of apostolic doc- 
trine.” Some of them taught gross synergism, others rank chiliasm, etc. 


See Wohlenberg, in Zahn’s 
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The Christian conscience is also outraged by the attempt to 
justify the Hades gospel by pointing to the great number of eminent 
theologians who have embraced it. Farrar has compiled a long list 
of such men. “Among those who in recent days have inclined to 
some form of the hope for which in these sermons I have been 
led to plead are many illustrious names, of which none is more 
illustrious than that of the great and saintly Bengel. Others who 
may be mentioned are Bishop Edmund Law, etc., etc., Rothe, the 
eminent Lutheran divine, Neander, Oberlin, Tholuck, and Bishop 
Martensen of Seeland. Were I at liberty to mention the names of 
those high dignitaries and eminent theologians whose view is iden- 
tical with my own, the position which I have defended would be 
infinitely strengthened.” (Op. cit., pp. 174,178.) Since Farrar’s days 
the list has grown considerably. In fact, “modern theology (with 
but a few exceptions) has swept away the limitations set by the 
old Protestant teaching which restricts the preaching of salvation 
to man’s life on earth.” (P. Althaus, Die letzten Dinge, p.181.) But 
in settling doctrinal questions majorities do not count. We should 
not feel that “it strengthens our position” to have the majority on 
our side. May God give us grace to maintain, in spite of the mighty 
opposition, the important, solemn truth that there is no repentance 
after death. 


2. The Hades gospel is of an evil parentage; it is the product of 
human speculation; it is engendered by rationalistic considerations. 
The twenty-first argument of the Hades theologians proves that. 
They rely on reason to prove that men have a second chance and 
to disprove that there is no conversion after death. Read again 
Plumptre’s statement “Reason rose in rebellion against a dogma 
that clashed with men’s sense of equity.” (Op. cit., p.167.) Read 
Farrar’s statement: The doctrine that “He who is the Lord both of 
the dead and living may save sinful souls even after the death of 
the body is not only in better accord with man’s instinctive belief 
in the justice and mercy of God, but also far more Scriptural than 
these later and darker beliefs.” Hear his further statements: “The 
voice of reason and conscience rose in revolt against a doctrine 
which they found irreconcilable with the love of God. Restore the 
ancient belief in an intermediate state; that a doom is passed ir- 
reversibly at the moment of death, at the very thought of that the 
heart faints and is sick with horror. No argument adduced on the 
other side will ever silence the remonstrance of outraged reason.”... 
(Op. cit., pp. XXXII ff., LXIII, 172.) Men are preaching the Hades 
gospel because their carnal reason insists that since God’s mercy 
is universal and He is just and impartial, He must give men a 
second chance. Prof. A.Hoenecke says: “The doctrine of the 
intermediate state is a product of the endeavor to put the teach- 
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ings of Scripture into a logical system, to harmonize the statement 
that God would have all men to be saved with the fact that the 
saving Gospel did not reach all. If eternity immediately followed 
upon time, say the systematizers (Systemkuenstler), there would 
be an intolerable gap. And they are happy to fill this gap by 
introducing between time and eternity an intermediate state which 
begins with the ending of temporal life, a state in which in the life 
beyond the grave the preaching of the Gospel is continued for the 
conversion of those who were not converted in this life.” (Proceed- 
ings, Synodical Conference, 1894, p.52.) Does this correctly present 
the position of the Hades theologians? Dr. Pieper says: “In order 
to save universal grace before the forum of the human under- 
standing some have assumed that after this life an opportunity to 
hear the Gospel and to believe will be offered (Martensen, Kliefoth, 
etc.). But these are human speculations, without any basis in 
Scripture.” (Op. cit., II:35.) Is this a correct presentation of the 
methods of the Hades theologians? They will hardly call these 
statements misrepresentations of their position. They clearly say 
there would be a contradiction in Scripture, which teaches that God 
would save all, if those passages of Scripture which declare that the 
period of grace ends at death would be permitted to stand in their 
full force; they must be modified. They explicitly say that reason 
has the right to charge God with being merciless and unjust if He 
did not provide for salvation in Hades. Read their twenty-first 
argument once more. Reason must not be outraged. 

They employ other rationalistic arguments. The Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia: “Christ appeared in Hades in His own special char- 
acter of Redeemer. The analogy of this world leads us to. expect 
that He was there the savor of life unto life to some and of death 
unto death unto others.” (S. v. Hades.) F. Mellows: “Will there be 
a second chance? Is the destiny of the heathen and of the wicked 
fixed at death, or will they have opportunities of hearing the Gospel 
and of responding to it? Scripture neither affirms nor denies. It 
tells us that ‘now is the day of salvation,’ but it also says that ‘in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ ... Bishop Talbot of Pretoria has 
said: “That there will be beyond death further opportunities of 
being fully won by and given to God is a truth which accords with 
life as we know it’ [our italics], affording, as it does, such imperfect 
chances to so many of God’s children to achieve their true destiny. 
‘God forbid,’ wrote Luther, ‘that I should limit the time of acquiring 
faith to the present life. In the depths of Divine Mercy there may 
be opportunities to win it in the future state.’”” (What Happens 
When I Die? p.1i3.) P.Althaus: “Wenn Gottes Erwaehlen den 





Pi We shall examine this alleged statement of Luther in a later 
article. 
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Glauben wirkt, wie sollte unsere Demut uns nicht gewiss machen, 
dass Gott sich jedes andern ebenso annehmen wird wie unser!” 
And so he concludes that “we may well hope that beyond the limits 
of our history Christ will yet meet all whom He did not reach in 
time.” (Die letzten Dinge, pp. 181, 186, 218. See Concorpia THEO- 
LocIcAL MonrtHLY, 1940, p. 659.) 

When the Hades theologians appeal to the Christian conscious- 
ness: “Such damnatory preaching of Jesus in the realms of the 
dead is derogatory to the character of the Redeemer; Christian 
consciousness revolts from the thought that the holy Jesus, etc.” 
(Lange-Schaff Commentary), they are appealing to reason. The 
“Christian” consciousness which denies a clear teaching of Scrip- 
ture and demands a second probation is speaking the sentiments 
of carnal reason. When, therefore, Farrar says: “The voice of 
reason and conscience rose in revolt against a doctrine, etc.,” he is 
really identifying reason and conscience, reason and Christian con- 
sciousness. And it is simply rationalism, pure rationalism, when 
these men make human thoughts and sentiments the source of 
doctrine. Farrar does not hesitate to say: “What the Bible teaches 
as a whole — what the Bibles also teach as a whole, for History, 
Conscience, and Nature, and Experience, these, too, are sacred 
books [our italics] — that, and that only, is the immutable law of 
God.” (Op. cit., p. 206.) Conscience has equal authority with the 
Bible.® 

“What the Bible teaches as a whole” — there we have another 
rationalistic device. Das Schriftganze! The Hades theologians 
construct the “whole of the Bible” out of their own notions and by 
authority of this “whole of the Bible” cancel plain teachings of the 
Bible. Farrar amplifies his idea concerning the “Bible as a whole” 
when he states: “Though texts may be quoted which give prima- 
facie plausibility to such modes of teaching . . . these texts are 
alien to the broad unifying principles of Scripture. ... Much of 
the popular teaching about the awful subject of retribution . . . its 
irreversible finality at the instant of death . . . gives us an utterly 
false picture of the God of love, which finds no warrant either in 
the general tone of Scripture or in God’s no less sacred teachings 
to our individual souls.” (Op. cit., pp. 74, 93.) L. Dahle (Norway) 


8) Theological Quarterly, 1919, p. 207: “Many of the advocates of the 
theory of a probation after death confess that they find only too little 
support for their beliefs in the New Testament, and that they must base 
their teaching rather on general philosophical grounds or their own sub- 
jective feeling as to what the truth of the matter may be. Thus the great 
English preacher Farrar, in his eloquent sermons on ‘Eternal Hope,’ ap- 
peals in reality more to the Holy Spirit within his oWn heart than to the - 
inspired Scriptures, and.believes that his own divinely trained ‘Christian 
consciousness’ and feeling as to what is good and right is to be relied 
upon fully as much as the written Word.” 
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operates in this way: He does not aver that the doctrine of a pos- 
sible conversion after death is a clear doctrine of Scripture. Yet 
he maintains that if we “go back to the fundamental principles of 
Scriptural teachings,” we are forced to some such conclusion. (See 
Theological Quarterly, 1908, p. 25.) 

The Hades gospel, spawned by rationalistic thinking, is an evil 
thing. The Hades theology sets the verdict of reason and feeling 
above the declaration of God’s Word. God wants His children to 
accept the teaching of Scripture in simple faith, to believe that 
God’s ways are just and right even if they cannot understand them, 
but reason, “the archwhore and Satan’s bride” (Luther, XX: 232), 
would seduce God’s children from implicit faith and asks them to 
say to God: We cannot accept statements of Scripture which out- 
rage our reason. The evil of the Hades gospel consists in this, that 
it weans the Christians away from the allegiance to their Lord. 

Another evil is that it deals not in divine certainties, but in 
vague speculations. Reason and feeling have no certain knowledge 
of the divine mysteries; consequently the Hades theology offers 
nothing but surmises, guesses, dreams. Augustus H. Strong says: 
“Dorner deals in speculation rather than in Scripture.” (Systematic 
Theology, p. 566.) Pieper says: “But these are human speculations, 
without any basis in Scripture.” And the Hades theologian Luckock 
himself declares that his book, The Intermediate State, “is in part 
speculative.” He is glad to print what Canon Liddon wrote to him: 
“We are clearly of one mind about the intermediate state; as I can- 
not deprecate very natural speculations so long as they profess 
themselves speculations resting on whatever basis of theological 
probability; and you are opposed to making anything de fide which 
is not clearly revealed as being so.” (Op. cit., IX, XIII.) And on 
page 161 he says of a certain point in the Hades gospel: “It can 
only be a matter of conjecture.” However, since it “rests on the 
almost continuous teaching of all the Christian centuries, we accept 
it in confidence.” Plumptre speaks in the same manner: “That 
larger hope — call it, if you will, that glorious dream — has never 
been without its witnesses.” (Op. cit., p.13.) So also The Gospel of 
the Hereafter: “Is it allowable here to make a venture of faith and 
speculate on a matter of which we cannot give definite proof?” The 
answer is yes. It tells of aman who “believed he was going through 
the veil to preach to men” (in Hades). “I believe it too, though 
I cannot prove it.” Again: “If I draw some conclusions which 
I cannot definitely prove from Scripture, they are only such as 
seem to me reasonable and probable.” (Pp. 52, 149, 154.) 

The Hades gospel has no place in the Christian Church. God’s 
children come to church to hear what God has to say to them, and 
here they are forced to listen to what puny men have to say to 
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them. God’s children want to hear the oracles of God, not the 
speculations, dreams, and oracles of men. 

And these speculations are not worth listening to because they 
are speculations, unsubstantial dreams, unreliable uncertainties. 
It is remarkable how often the Hades theologians are compelled to 
make use of the terms “perhaps,” “if,” “probably.” Specimens 
already quoted in the preceding articles: “The Gospel was preached 
to the dead, perhaps to all the vast population of the underworld.” 
“May we not dare to hope?” “Conjecture is vain.” (Pulpit Com- 
mentary.) “Almost certain reference.” (Luckock.) “The ancient 
Church supposed.” (Dorner.) “Lead us to think it at least possible 
that the sentence may not be irrevocable.” (Plumptre.) “Prob- 
ability. . . . This probability is strengthened. ... Provided 
that... .” (Timothy Dwight.) “May save sinful souls even after 
death.” (Farrar.) “What we surmise is... .” (Edwin Lewis.) 

Some additional confessions of uncertainty. From a letter of 
Plumptre to Farrar: “Are there no prison doors to open, no lambs 
to gather in the fold? We know not; but if... .” (Farrar, op. cit., 
p. 189.) The Gospel of the Hereafter, p. 64: “I am not laying down 
this as a statement of Scripture, but I think it is a fair conjecture.” 
Luckock: “There is certainly nothing to forbid us from supposing 
that the antediluvians were brought to repentance when the Flood 
actually came.... There is a strong presumption that they had 
been pardoned (before their death).” (Op. cit., p. 143.) “Grundtvig: 
‘Nothing prevents us from supposing that the martyrs continue the 
preaching of Christ in Hades’ for the purpose of converting those 
who were not witnesses of Christ’s descent. ... L. Dahle is ever 
careful to emphasize the hypothetic character of his main thesis — 
conversion possible after death.” (Theol. Quarterly, 1908, pp. 26, 
31.) C.M. Jacobs: “If Christ is ‘God’s only Son, our Lord,’ as we 
believe, then His presence in the world of the departed cannot have 
been without effect upon that world. The nature of that effect can 
only be a matter of reverent conjecture; it is beyond the reach of 
actual knowledge. Nevertheless,” etc. (The Faith of the Church, 
p.59.) H.C.Sheldon: “The principal considerations which may 
be urged in favor of the supposition that progressive sanctification 
and distinct moral transitions may have place in the intermediate 
state are the following: ... (3) Peter’s reference to the preaching 
of Christ, though somewhat obscure and enigmatic, is most natu- 
rally interpreted as implying a presentation of the Gospel message 
to some portion of the dead.” (System of Christian Doctrine, p. 555. 
Our italics.) — The Christian Century likes this kind of theology as 
little as we do. “Nowhere else in the Scriptures save in this doubt- 
ful text (1 Pet.3:19) is the idea of the Master’s evangelistic visit 
to the dead even hinted. Yet volumes of imaginative theology have 
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been devoted to the subject, and it is much in use by the sects who 
preach the doctrine of the ‘second chance.’ Whatever may be the 
value of that theory, this uncertain utterance is a weak foundation 
on which to construct it.” (Our italics.)® 





9) While we are at it, we might point out that the Hades theology, 
besides dealing throughout in uncertainties, is a mass of confusion and 
contradictions. The Hades theologians have been unable to construct a 
uniform system. Naturally not, for since all of it is based on specula- 
tion, each man has the right to speculate after his own heart’s desire. On 
most Hadean questions there is disagreement. — Lenski on Rev.5:3: “The 
moment we get ‘beneath the earth’ look out! At once you will hear about 
the Totenreich, this fiction, popular at present, of a place between heaven 
and hell, where all the dead are supposed to go—see at length under 
‘hades’ in 1:18.” Look out, or you too will get hopelessly confused. 
When you study the Hades theology, you hear contradictory teachings 
and have to deal with confused thinking. 

A few examples: According to the majority of the Hades theologians 
Hades has two compartments, the lower being the antechamber of hell, 
where those are kept who died in unbelief, kept for probation, and the 
upper being the lower paradise, where the souls of believers are kept 
for further purification. Luckock: “The spirits of men who had died 
impenitent were in a place of torment in that part of Hades which is 
separated from the abode of the blest and designated Paradise.... The 
souls of the righteous and unrighteous detained in Hades, but not in the 
same place. ... The division of Hades into two localities, the higher and 
the lower.” (Op. cit., pp. 24, 32, 140.) According to others, however, 
Hades contains only one compartment, the temporary abode of the un- 
believers. For, says Traub, “Those who die in the faith, at once enter 
heaven.” (Op. cit., p. 31.) The Luthardt-Jelke Kompendium, p. 431: 
“Since Christ’s descent to Hades the believers no longer go to Hades 
but to heaven.” According to the Brecklumer Sonntagsblatt Hades has 
only one compartment, which, however, contains only those unbelievers 
who did not hear the Gospel in their earthly life, the other unbelievers 
being consigned at once to hell. (See Lutheraner, 1882, p.109.) Or it may 
be that Hades has three compartments. Dr.P.Madsen: “First — the 
dwelling place of the believers prior to the final bliss called ‘Paradise,’ 
that is, ‘Hades-Paradise.’ Second — the dwelling place of the unbelievers, 
which in Luke 16:23 is described as a suffering; however so that not yet 
every human feeling in them has been destroyed (v.27). Third — the 
state of those whose condition is not yet determined, having had no 
choice extended them here on earth.” (See M.O. Wee, Shall I Live For- 
ever? p.34.) Just what does Kahnis teach on this point? He says: “So- 
nach wuerden in jener Welt drei Orte und mit ihnen drei Zustaende zu 
unterscheiden sein: der Strafort (qvAaxy), der mittlere Ort der Entschei- 
dung und Laeuterung, und der Freudenort (mxagddetcos).” (Luth. Dogm., 
I1I:555.) H. W. Frost on the Hades geography: “In the Old Testament 
times the spirits of men went into Sheol, or Hades, which was in the 
center of the earth. This place of departed spirits was divided into three 
compartments: first, Tartarus, where many of the fallen angels were and 
are; second, the place of torment, to which the wicked went and to which 
they still go; and, third, the place of comforting, named Paradise, to 
which the righteous went (Luke 16:25; 23:43). ... When Christ ascended, 
the saints were taken from the lower earthly Paradise to a place of 
greater comforting, heaven (Eph. 4:8,9). This heaven was the third or 
topmost one, and to it God gave —as He had formerly done to the com- 
partment in the earth which contained the righteous dead —the name 
Paradise (Eph. 1:20, 21; 4:10; 2Cor.12:1-4). It is to this beatific place 
that, since Christ’s ascension, the spirits of the saints at death have gone.” 
(The Second Coming of Christ, p.68.) One of the fundamental tenets of 
the Hades theology is that Hades is a place or state distinct from heaven 
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and hell. However, P.J.Gerberding holds that the lower part of Hades 
is hell (When Christ Comes, see Lutheraner, Vol.77, p.63), and a theo- 
logian who is quoted in Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, Aug. 2, 1924, states: 
“Whether the paradise of Luke 23:43 is heaven or only an antechamber 
to heaven, need not bother us. Whether the hades of Luke 16:23 is hell 
is hard to decide; but it is the place of the departed damned souls.” 
(Kirchenzeitung refutes the teaching that there is besides heaven and 
hell a third place beyond the grave. We quote one of its statements: 
“Abraham spricht zu. dem reichen Mann nicht: Du wirst gereinigt 
werden, sondern: Du wirst gepeinigt.”) And L. Dahle informs 
us that hell (Gehenna, Tartarus) does not exist before Judgment Day. 
(See Theol. Quarterly, 1908, p. 25.) — What about these two paradises, 
the lower Hades paradise and the upper heaven paradise? First, we have 
here some contradictory teaching. The Lange-Schaff Commentary (on 
1 Pet. 3:18f.) states that “there are in Hades two provinces, the one 
a place of repose, comfort, and refreshing, Luke 16:22, probably that 
paradise to which Jesus went with the thief, the lower paradise, as 
contrasted with the upper, to which Paul was transported, 2 Cor. 12:24; 
Rev.2:7”; and the majority of the Hades theologians teach that the 
believers remain there till the day of Judgment for further growth in 
spirituality, while Traub and others insist that this paradise no longer 
exists. See Frost above. And R. A. Torrey: “At His ascension Christ 
emptied the Paradise of Hades and took it up with Him to heaven. 

ore Christ ascended, Paradise was down, now it is up. No blessed 
dead are now left in Hades.” (The Fundamental Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Faith, p. 288f.) Second, the Scripture proof offered for the dis- 
tinction between the two paradises reveals confused thinking. The 
proof offered by The Gospel of the Hereafter for the thesis that Christ 
and the thief must have gone to the Hades paradise is Christ’s state- 
ment that He had not yet ascended to the Father. (See foonote 1.) This 
same writer finds it possible to take the words: “The souls of the 
righteous are in the hands of God, there shall no torment touch them,” 
and “blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,” as a description not 
of “the final heaven” but of the lower Paradise. Third, if this dogma 
is true, Christ used confusing language. He should have said: “Today 
thou shalt be with Me in the lower paradise.” —Is it easier or more 
difficult for men to be converted in Hades than here? The Hades 
authorities differ. Some say it is easier. Luckock: In view of “the 
conditions of the other world and especially of the absence of all carnal 
temptations . . . we cannot but go on and say that it may be, yea, it 
must be, easier in the spiritual sphere tu yield the obedience which 
the Almighty Sovereign claims: the influences in favor of accepting 
His will more winning and powerful: the inducements to resist it pro- 
portionately weaker.” (Op.cit., pp. 192, 195, 204.) Plumptre quotes, 
with approval, from early writers: “The punishments of God in Hades 
‘are remedial and reformatory, and lead to repentance, and his work is 
easier for those who are no longer hampered by the temptation of the 
flesh... . Souls, when released from the burden of the flesh, are likely 
to see spiritual things with a greater clearness than in the days of their 
life on earth.” (Op. cit., pp. 147, 165.) Brecklumer Sonntagsblatt: “Die 
Predigt des Herrn kann dann (im Hadesgefaengnis) noch schneller 
vorwaertsgehen in ihrer Wirkung.” That is pure ulation. And when 
we then begin to speculate on our part and say that it would be better 
for the Lord to defer this work on the souls of men to Hades, where 
conversion is easier, that it would not be fair for the Lord to condemn 
those who here, under more difficult circumstances, resisted, while He 
makes it easier for others, Cremer, Splittgerber, and others decree that 
conversion in yonder world is harder to bring about than here. (See 
H. Ebeling, Der Menschheit Zukunft, p. 31.) We might quote R. Rothe’s 
statement in this connection: “Den unbekehrt Gestorbenen wird das 
Heil in der Totenwelt noch einmal dringend angeboten. . .. Bei der 
Verderbnis seines sittlichen Seins (die doch seine Natur ausmacht) hat 
der Abgeschiedene einen viel langwierigeren Prozess bis zur Wieder- 
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geburt durchzumachen als der Bekehrte, der im Hades nur noch 
Schlacken abstreift.” (See W. Oelsner, Die Entwicklung der Eschatologie, 
p. 32.) Which of the two schools is right? We need not investigate, 
for the general thesis of both is wrong.—Here are some curiosities. 
Swedenborg tells us: “There are three states that man passes through 
after death before he enters either heaven or hell. . .. The first state 
of man after death continues with some for days, with some for months, 
and with some for years; but seldom with any beyond a year; for 
a shorter or longer time with each one according to the agreement or 
disagreement of his interiors with his exteriors. In the second state the 
separation of evil spirits from good spirits takes place. ... The third 
state is the state of their preparation for heaven by means of instruc- 
tion. .. . Some are taken up into heaven by another way —some im- 
mediately after death, some after a short stay with good spirits, where 
the grosser things of their thoughts and affections are removed.” 
(Heaven and Hell, paragraphs 491, 498, 511ff.) C. J. Soedergren has 
this: “Scripture teaches clearly ... (4) a final resurrection of the dead 
in Hades— possibly a resurrection at the end of each dispensation — 
for judgment.” “This,” remarks Conc. THeot. Montuiy, 1945, p. 157, 
“leaves us reaching into thin air for meaning.” We read in The Pulpit 
Commentary on 1 Pet.3:18-20, p. 161: “Jesus heralded love and mercy 
and hope. Dean Alford says, “This throws a blessed light on one of 
the darkest enigmas of Divine justice. Yet mark, there is no light view 
of sin here.” (Our italics.) “It is awful for spirits to be in prison, and 
in prison for twenty-four centuries.” —It is rather confusing that the 
Luthardt-Jelke Kompendium, after stating that since Christ’s descent 
to Hades the believers no longer go to Hades but to heaven, criticizes 
the teaching of the Lutheran dogmaticians that “at death the believers 
enter heaven and the wicked hell.” (P.432.—See Lehre und Wehre, 
1871, p. 292.) It is most confusing when J. Stump says on p. 413 of 
The Christian Faith that “hell as the place of eternal punishment must 
be distinguished from Sheol and Hades, which in reality mean the place 
of departed spirits” and on p. 392: “Since Christ’s resurrection the 
departed believers no longer enter Hades.” Hades sometimes means 
the state or place of departed spirits. But we cannot understand how 
one can say in the same breath that Hades is the place of departed 
spirits and that the spirits of the believers do not enter Hades, the place 
of departed spirits. Stump repudiates the Hades heresy. “There will be 
no preaching of the Gospel in the other world. ... There will be no 
opportunity for repentance on the part of those who have refused to 
repent here; for the day of salvation is now.” (Pp.173,393.) But his 
other statements on Hades are certainly confusing. “The moment we 
get ‘beneath the earth’ look out!” —If Hades is made up of paradise and 
of the prison, Jesus did not use clear language when He said: “The gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it.” Matt.16:18. He should have 
said: The gates of the evil part of Hades shall not prevail against the 
Church.—If Hades means a place where conversion is still possible, 
Matt.11:23: “Thou, Capernaum, shalt be brought down to Hades,” does 
not mean much.— One who has to prepare a sermon for Hades Sunday 
is in a bad predicament. He does not know which of the Hades authori- 
ties he should follow. 

The simple teaching of Scripture on Hades is thus expressed by 
Dr. Dau: “Sheol and Hades are used in a few places to denote the 
state of those having departed this life and having entered the state of 
death. ... In a majority of all available texts Sheol and Hades mean 
hell pure and simple.” (Lectures on Dr. Graebner’s Outlines, II, p. 166 f.) 
Similarly Dr. Stoeckhardt, on 1 Pet.3:13-22, p.153f. Zahn’s Commen- 
tary, on Matt.16:18: “Der Hades ist das Haus des Todes und dessen, 
der Suende und Tod in die Menschenwelt gebracht hat. Dieses Haus 
ist auch der Abgrund, von wo Satan, die boesen Geister und all Maechte 
des Verderbens ausgehen, um im Lande der Lebendigen Schaden zu 
stiften.” Pieper: “xvim ddov ... Christ keeps the Church against the 
assault of the might of hell.” (Op. cit., I:615.) 
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We conclude this section with the verdict of the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia: “All speculations on the future state beyond the 
limits of revelation are docta ignorantia.” (S.v. Hades.) He com- 
mits a crime against the Church of God who asks her to listen not 
to the oracles of God, but to his vain speculations. “We have no 
right to construct a doctrine only on speculations.” (M.O. Wee, 
op. cit., p.61.) It does not help the matter if these men insist that 
they are not offering these speculations as being the sure Word of 
God, but as pure speculations on things of which they are really 
ignorant. For they are offering their teachings as “glorious dreams”; 
they want people to accept them and glory in them. Their mouths 
should be stopped. They are engaged in a bad business. “Es ist die 
Hadeslehre der neueren Theologen eine muessige und ueberflues- 
sige Spekulation.... Wir erkennen hieraus, auf welche unbiblische 
und gefaehrliche Abwege der Aberwitz des Menschen geraet, wenn 
er ausser der Schrift Dinge ergruebeln will, die seinen Kaptus 
uebersteigen, und sich dabei von einer regen Phantasie und von 
den Wuenschen seines natuerlichen Herzens leiten laesst.” (Lehre 
und Wehre, 1874, p. 81.) 

3. One particularly loathsome and wicked feature of rationalism 
is its arrogant assumption of the right to sit in judgment on God. 
Carnal reason considers itself as wise as God, does not hesitate to 
judge God’s ethics by its own ethical concepts, and dares to con- 
demn God as He has revealed Himself in Scripture. It wants a God 
of its own making. We have already discussed this in our examina- 
tion of the twenty-first argument for the Hades gospel. But it 
needs to be emphasized. We call attention to three points. 

a) The Hades theology actually says that if God does not 
preach the Gospel to men in Hades, His judgment of the Last Day 
would be “partial, unjust, unrighteous”; that if God does not give 
certain men a second chance, His dealings would “clash with men’s 
sense of equity”; that God “owes” it to men and must keep His 
obligation. (See June issue, p.382.) It actually says that God 
would not be the God of mercy and love if death ended the period 
of grace; that what the Bible says of the universality of grace would 
be a lie unless those who did not hear the Gospel or did not hear 
enough of the Gospel in this life, were taken care of in Hades. 
But since God has revealed Himself as the God who judges men 
according to what they have done in this life, the Hades theology 
is in effect condemning God. Carnal reason declares that it does 
not waht a God who does not conform to man’s sense of equity.1° 





10) When men say: “To believe that all heathen are lost would 
compel us to accept the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation” (see Theol. 
Quarterly, 1908, p. 25), they too are permiting their carnal reason to 
judge and condemn God. They argue that if God did not give the 
heathen a second chance in Hades, He did not seriously want to save 
them, His grace would not be universal. 
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It is an evil, abominable thing. “In an effort to save God’s 
honor and defend His justice and to make the gracious God still 
more gracious, men have made this statement: He preached the 
Gospel to those who had no opportunity of hearing it in their life- 
time.” (Conc. THEOL. MonTHLY, 1932, p. 835.) But this effort to save 
God’s honor, this effort to save universal grace before the forum of 
carnal reason, is virtually a condemnation of God as He has re- 
vealed Himself. 

Suppress these evil thoughts, says Luther; do not dare to say 
with Origen that it would not be in conformity with divine good- 
ness and mercy if God consigned the devils and so many men to 
eternal damnation. Beware lest you make God a liar! God is 
true in all His words. He would have all men to be saved, and do 
not deny this because of the fact that so many are lost. It is the 
arrogance of our corrupt human nature which dares to sit in 
judgment on God and to charge Him with committing “Frevel, Ge- 
walt und Unrecht.” (X:2002.) 

b) Carnal reason claims that it can provide for the welfare and 
spread of the Church better than God. Farrar: “Restore the 
ancient belief in an Intermediate State .. . and you have removed 
the greatest of all stumbling blocks from the path of faith... . 
I have pleaded for the Eternal Hope in order to save many souls 
from rebellion. ... This doctrine alone can stem the spread of 
infidelity.” (Op. cit., XV, XXXII, XXXV, LXV.) Farrar is con- 
vinced, of course, that the doctrine of salvation after death is the 
teaching of the Bible. But since the Bible in reality teaches the 
contrary, he is pleading for the suppression of a Bible truth; and 
he wants it suppressed for the good of the Church. To be sure, the 
teaching of the Bible on this point is offensive to the flesh. But 
should it therefore be changed? Carnal reason proposes that. It 
presumes to know better than God what is good for the Church. 

c) It is wicked presumption to pry into the mysteries of God. 
One of these deep mysteries is the fact that God, who would have 
all men to be saved, gives His Word at one place and not at another. 
How shall we harmonize these two truths? God forbids us even to 
try it. It is our wicked flesh, which claims to be as wise as God, 
that is ready to cope with these questions. But God tells us: “His 
ways are past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? Or who hath been His counselor?” (Rom. 11:33, 34.) Let us 
heed the admonition and warning of the Formula of Concord: 
“Likewise, when we see that God gives His Word at one place but 
not at another .. . in these and similar questions Paul (Rom. 
11: 22 ff.) fixes a certain limit to us. ... God has reserved it for 
His wisdom and knowledge alone, which we should not investigate, 
nor should we indulge our thoughts in this matter, nor draw con- 
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clusions, nor inquire curiously, but should adhere [entirely] to the 
revealed Word [of God].” (Triglot, p.1081.) The business of the 
Christian is to believe in the universality of grace, because Scrip- 
ture teaches it, even though we cannot harmonize it with the fact 
that many have never heard the Gospel. “There is only one thing 
left for us to do: we must believe that God’s grace is universal, 
even though historical facts seem to show the contrary. It does not 
behoove us to interpret clear Scripture on the basis of our all too 
fragmentary understanding of the ways of God in history.” It is 
not for us to attempt “to save universal grace before the forum of 
human understanding,” “to save” it by “assuming that after this life 
an opportunity to hear the Gospel ‘will be offered.” (Pieper, op. cit., 
11:35.) And it is the business of the Christian to suppress his 
wicked flesh, which demands full information on these deep ques- 
tions and, as Luther says, “rebels at being kept in ignorance... . 
And Satan makes it his business to stir up this dissatisfaction of the 
flesh, for he knows that this is faith’s most noble and precious 
quality that in this case it closes its eyes, willingly abstains from 
these investigations and gladly leaves it to God; it does not want 
to know why God acts thus; it knows that God is the highest good- 
ness and justice, even though to all appearance, according to reason, 
sense, and experience, there is nothing but wrath and injustice. Da 
muss der Natur Auge ganz ausgerissen sein und lauter Glaube da 
sein; es geht sonst ohne greuliche, gefaehrliche Aergernisse nicht 
ab.... Derhalben ihnen zu raten ist, dass sie mit Gottes Gerichten 
unverworren bleiben.” (X:3003.) 

Discussing a certain difficulty that the Hades theory presents, 
Luckock says: “It may be so; at least it may appear so to our finite 
comprehension; but it only adds one more to the many perplexities 
which abound in the world; for it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that this principle of inequality is found to run through all 
God’s dispensations. ... It demands the exercise of implicit faith 
in the ultimate triumph of justice. .. .” (Op. cit., p.193.) If the 
Hades theologians had applied this principle consistently, they 
would not have attempted to solve the perplexity concerning the 
universality of grace by inventing the Hades-gospel fiction. They 
should exercise here, as in other cases, implicit faith and let God 
remove the perplexity in the light of glory.! 


11) The difficulty to which Luckock refers is his teaching that men 
are more easily converted in Hades than here. Concerning this teach- 
ing he says: “It will naturally be objected that such a theory places 
those who have not accepted Christianity in this life in an advantageous 
and unfair position. It may be so; at least it may appear so to our 
finite comprehension, etc.” We have alluded to this matter above. (See 
footnote 9.) We will add here that the Hades theologians have not 
gained anything by attempting to save God’s justice through the in- 
vention of the Hades gospel. Solving one difficulty, they involve them- 
selves in other difficulties. 
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Dealing with those who in investigating the related mystery of 
the Cur alii prae aliis? spoke of God being “a respecter of persons, 
cum non aequalibus aequalia dividat,” the old Lutheran theologian 
P. Piscator said this: “These dolts deserve a sound thrashing for 
presuming to charge God with unfairness because His unsearchable 
judgments do not agree with their foolish reason.” (Quoted in 
F. Pieper, Conversion and Election, p. 67 £.) 

4. The Hades gospel prepares the way for the apocatastasis 
gospel. — The Hades theologians do not teach that all will finally be 
saved. They teach that for those who in this life have hardened 
themselves against the Gospel there is no hope. See May issue, 
p. 295. They distinctly disavow the teaching of Origen that the 
inmates of hell, including the devil, will at last be delivered out of 
hell. Farrar declares: “I have not pleaded for Universalism. .. . 
I am unable to adopt the universalist opinion.” (Op. cit., pp. 184, 
227.) Universalism denies too brazenly the clear and positive 
teachings of Scripture on eternal damnation; it creates carnal 
security and produces other evils. Gerlach therefore, while preach- 
ing the Hades gospel, warns men against the apocatastasis gospel. 
“One perversion of the Scripture teaching is the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory.... Another and worse perversion is the doctrine of the 
Restitution of all things, of the ultimate deliverance of the devils 
and the wicked from hell; Scripture everywhere rejects such a 
doctrine. . . . Woe unto him who delays his repentance! It is 
folly, and it is wickedness, to hope for a chance for repentance in 
yonder life.” (Commentary on 1 Pet., p. 565.) 

But in spite of their declaration of war against Universalism, 
the Hades theologians are its secret allies. Whether they want to 
do it or not — and they do not want to do it— they are furthering 
the cause of Universalism. If their arguments for the Hades gospel 
are valid, they prove the apocatastasis; and the men who are 
thereby won for the Hades gospel are in reality won for the apoca- 
tastasis; it is only by the grace of God that they do not take the 
final step. 

The sedes doctrinae of the Hades gospel is the notion that God’s 
love and justice call for a second probation. See June issue, p. 393. 
“It cannot be that the most merciful Savior,” etc. “The justice and 
love of God now appear to us in glorious light.” But that very same 
notion is the sedes doctrinae of the apocatastasis. Theodore Parker, 
for instance, declares that the theology which includes the idea of 
endless punishment “sneers at common sense, spits upon reason, 
and makes God a devil.” (See A. Strong, op. cit., p.599.— A later 
article will bring more references.) And so the Hades theologians 
cannot be relied on to protect the Church against the apocatastasis 
heresy. They are unable to refute the chief argument of the 
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Origenists, for it is their own chief argument. The Origenists have 
reason on their side when they tell the Hades theologians: If the 
mercy and justice of God calls for a second probation in Hades, it 
must also call for a third probation in hell. And how can the 
Hades theologians keep their own people from embracing Uni- 
versalism? One who is won for the Hades gospel through the 
mercy-and-justice argument, will fall an easy prey to the gospel 
of Origen. 

Again, when the Hades theologians operate with the passages 
that teach the universality of redemption and the universality of 
God’s gracious will—The Gospel of the Hereafter: “The whole 
gospel harmony of the early church told of the universality of His 
atonement” (see June issue, p. 391) — they are playing into the 
hands of the Universalism theologians, who will say to them: These 
passages, as you apply them, do not prove that there will be a 
second probation for some men, but for all men; and they prove 
not merely a second probation for all, but the ultimate salvation of 
all. The argument based on the universality passages tends to 
make of the adherents of the Hades theology full-grown Origenists. 
The same applies to the argument employed by Mellows: “Will 
there be a second chance? Scripture says that ‘in Christ shall all 
be made alive’” (see above), and to the argument based on 1 John 
3:8: “Surely, if eight ninths of the men and women born into this 
world were to perish everlastingly, then Satan would have tri- 
umphed; Christ will have failed to destroy his works.” (See June 
issue, p. 388.) 

Once again, one who believes that “the punishments of God in 
Hades are remedial and reformatory” (Plumptre, see above), that 
“God’s purpose in punishment is not to torture, but to redeem” 
(Farrar, op. cit., p.119), is ready to believe what the apocatastasis 
men teach, namely, that the sufferings of hell too are not punitive, 
but remedial. And he will ask, further, why, if “the flames of 
Hades” (Plumptre’s phrase, op.cit., p.414) are beneficial, the 
flames of hell should not also have a good effect on man. The 
Pulpit Commentary does think along these lines: “If they will yet 
receive the gospel, if they will read its blessed writing in the lurid 
light of the very flames of hell, they may yet be trophies of His 
unspeakable grace. Their life in the spirit may, after the purgings 
of those terrific fires, and through the influence of the Gospel of 
our blessed Lord, yet become a life unto God.” (On 1 Peter, p. 196.) 
— In every way the Hades gospel makes for the apocatastasis 
gospel.!2) 


12) In the article “Is There a Conversion after Death? Some 
Reflections Elicited by an Article of Prof. O. Hallesby” Axel B. Svensson 
writes: “Professor Hallesby does not deny eternal punishment. He ex- 
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Some of the Hades theologians even have kind words for the 
Origenists and their teaching. Plumptre: “The noblest, loftiest, 
most loving of the teachers of the ancient church (I am not afraid 
to speak thus of Origen) embraced it — that larger hope — almost 
as the anchor of his soul. ... He found refuge in the belief that 
sooner or later, after, it may be, the lapse of ages numbered beyond 
human ken, all souls will rest, purified and renewed, in the bosom 
of the universal Father, that the Divine Purpose of love, which 
hateth nothing that it-has made, and will have all men to be saved, 
will not always be frustrated by man’s resistance.” (Op. cit., p. 13.) 
Farrar: “These particular views of Origen — that Satan will cease 
to be an anemy and that the final reconciliation will be universal — 
have never been condemned by any decree of the Universal 
Church.” “Gregory of Nyssa taught that all evil will ultimately 
disappear . . . that all punishment is educational, purgatorial, 
remedial in its object. The writings of this great father are most 
important as proving the permissibility of these views.” (Op. cit., 
pp. 158—161.) These men certainly are more than secret allies of 
the Origenists. Their disciples will hardly view the apocatastasis 
with disfavor. Add to this that these Hades theologians look upon 
the apocatastasis with such favor that they sometimes espouse it! 
We cannot understand how Farrar, who declared that he “is un- 
able to adopt the Universalist opinion,” could say: “Yes, my 
brethren, ‘say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with them. 
Woe unto the wicked! It shall be ill with him.’ But say also, as 
Christ’s own apostle said, that there shall be ‘a restitution of all 
things’ (Acts 3:21) ... that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive (1 Cor. 15:22).” (Op. cit., p. 89.) But there 





presses his astonishment that among the Christians in Norway there 
are some who would saddle on him the doctrine that ultimately all will 
be saved. One can well understand his resentment over these accusa- 
tions, which, it cannot be denied, are unjustified from his point of view. 
But if he had kept his eyes open to the consequences resulting from 
his own teaching, he would have understood quite well those whom 
he now regards as slanderers. For if there is a possibility of conversion 
after death for some, commonest justice demands that all shall have 
that possibility, because between grace offered within the limits of 
time and grace offered within the limits of eternity we cannot place 
the sign of equality. No comparison is possible at this point. The 
standpoint occupied by Hallesby is logically untefable.” (See Theo- 
logical Monthly, 1925, p. 196. The closing statement of Svensson on this 
point is: “But the doctrine of conversion after death is unbiblical, and 
that settles the matter.”) A friend asked Dr. Plumptre by letter: “Will 
it be possible to extend the period of probation of any man beyond his 
life without extending it to all?” From Plumptre‘s answer we quote this 
one sentence: “The righteous award will be bestowed on each accord- 
ing to the tenor of his life during the whole” (italics in the original) 
“period of his existence, and not only during the short years or months 
or days of his earthly being.” (Op. cit., pp. 345, 349.) 
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it is: He is against Universalism, and he is for it. And will his 
disciples look upon Universalism with disfavor? 1* 

Note, finally, that some would use the Hades gospel as a safe- 
guard against Universalism. The Lange-Schaff Commentary says: 
“Those who here on earth did not hear at all, or not in the right 
way, the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ, shall hear 
it there. If this truth had always been sufficiently recognized, the 
anti-Scriptural opinion of universal recovery would hardly have 
found such extensive circulation.” But it is a fatal mistake to use 
the Hades gospel as an antidote against the apocatastasis gospel. It 
prepares the way for it! — Every theological compromise has dis- 
astrous consequences. The only way to combat any false teaching 
is to show that it is anti-Scriptural. Operating with man-made 
contrivances will only weaken your case; sometimes, as in the 
present instance, it will cause you to lose your case.!*) 


5. The Hades gospel engenders carnal security.— The Pres- 
byterian General Assembly called the teaching of Professor Briggs 
that certain unbelievers will be given another opportunity in Hades 
“a dangerous hypothesis.” (See May issue, p. 293.) Lehre und 
Wehre spoke of “the dangerous aberrations of the Hades gospel” 
(see above). The Hades theology is engaged in a dangerous busi- 
ness. As we have seen, it permits men to sit in judgment on God. 


It prepares the way for the apocatastasis heresy. And it induces 
carnal security. The Hades theologians charge the apocatastasis 


13) Theological Quarterly, 1919, p. 231: “All the passages that are 
made use of [to prove the doctrine of a probation after death] prove 
upon examination either to give it no support or else to lead to Uni- 
versalist conclusions. It is instructing to note how men like Farrar, 
e.g., are led by their interpretation of the prssages concerned to the 
very verge of Universalism, only to draw back with a ‘God forbid’ from 
the bottomless abyss of dangerous conclusions which they find in that 
doctrine.” — Plumptre too rejects the apocatastasis: “There is the sin 
that hath never forgiveness” (op. cit., p.414), but teaches at the same 
time that probation goes on forever (see footnote 12).—It is not hard to 
understand why the Hades-Gospel men have a secret liking for the 
apocatastasis men. They are blood brothers. They feel alike. The only 
difference is that the apocatastasis has achieved a sturdier growth. 

14) Luckock’s appeasement proposal is equally foolish and futile. 
“The belief that ‘endless punishment is incurred by the vast mass of 
mankind’ can no longer be thrown in our teeth by those who claim 
to be the heralds of a wider hope.” (Op.cit., p.196.) The heralds of 
Universalism will not be satisfied with the Hades gospel. They will 
not be satisfied with such halfway measures. They will demand that 
the Hades theologians go all the way and teach the ultimate salvation 
of all men. Nor will this half-way measure of the Hades theologians 
satisfy their own people. If you grant that their offense at the teaching 
that most men are lost is justified, you can remove the offense only by 
teaching that all men will be saved. And so we say again: You will 
either have to reject the Hades gospel as anti-Scriptural, or you will 
have to exchange it for the apocatastasis gospel. 
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theologians with raising false hopes in men. But they are doing 
the same thing. 

The Hades gospel offers salvation in Hades not only to those 
who never heard the Gospel. It teaches, in addition, that among 
those who heard the Gospel and died without accepting it there are 
men who will get another opportunity in Hades. Those who have 
“wholly hardened” themselves against the Gospel have no hope. 
But those who for one reason or another could not come to a full 
decision in this life will be given another chance. Luckock and 
Julius Mueller declare that no man will be finally judged “till those 
gracious influences which God exerts have been brought into full 
and complete operation.” (See May issue, pp. 295—297.) Men who 
are actually rejecting the Gospel are being told that the reason for 
that may be that the Gospel is not fully operating in their case 
and, if so, there is hope for them after death. Such teaching cannot 
but lull men into a false sense of security. Herzogs Real-Encyclo- 
paedie, third edition, puts it mildly when it says that the Hades 
gospel is “hardly” in agreement with 2 Cor.5:10; Heb. 9:27; etc., 
and then adds: “Sie bringt aber zudem die positive Gefahr, dass das 
Gewicht der diesseitigen Willensentscheidung abgeschwaecht wird.” 
(S. v. Hoellenfahrt.) Let us use stronger language: “The teaching 
of modern rationalistic Protestantism that in the intermediate state 
souls are still being saved denies the plain teaching of Scripture, 
dulls the earnest admonitions to make use of the present, the only 
season of grace, and, inducing carnal security, causes men to perish 
eternally.” (Popular Symbolics, p.130.) It is psychologically im- 
possible for a man who is led to believe that the period of grace 
extends beyond the grave to make the right use of the opportunities 
that come to him in this life, and only in this life. And if he, 
neglecting the day of salvation, is eternally lost, the Hades gospel 
is, in part, to be blamed for the awful disaster. 

Is the danger a real one? Why, the Hades theologians them- 
selves fee] that it is necessary to warn their people against carnal 
security. Gerlach’s warning “Woe unto him who delays his re- 
pentance” is addressed not only to those who derive consolation 
from the apocatastasis gospel. He is addressing also his own people. 
“Jedem ist zuzurufen: Eile und errette deine Seele, wenn du nicht 
ewig verloren gehen willst!” (Loc. cit.) The Lange-Schaff Com- 
mentary warns: “Let nobody die with the false consolation of hear- 
ing the Gospel hereafter in the world of death.” In the German 
original: “Troeste sich doch niemand mit dem falschen Troste 
zu Tode, dass er spaeter das Evangelium in der Totenwelt wird 
hoeren.” Sich zu Tode troesten! This carnal sense of security 
leads to eternal death! Mellows: “Bishop Talbot adds, however, 
this note of warning: ‘To neglect present chances and opportunities 
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is self-deception. The second chance may find us less ready to 
close with it, owing to our refusal to close with the first.’” (Op. cit., 
p.13f.) Farrar: “If any hardened sinner, shamefully loving his sin, 
and despising the long-suffering of his Savior, trifle” (italics in 
original) “with that doctrine” (of salvation in Hades), “it is at his 
own just and awful peril.” (Op. cit., p.88.) And A. Schlatter’s 
warning is couched in these strong terms: “We no longer believe 
with:the Reformers that death ends the period of grace. However, 
for those men who because of the fact that conversion is possible 
beyond the grave delay their repentance in carnal indifference, 
there is no hope beyond the grave.” (See Oelsner, op. cit., p. 91.) 

The Hades theologians themselves thus bear witness that the 
Hades gospel tends to induce carnal security. But their warnings 
against carnal security have no force as long as they preach that 
which produces the sense of security. The carnal mind of man is 
so constituted that it refuses to be greatly alarmed about the 
future when this future holds the prospect that all may turn out 
well for him. Farrar warns against “trifling with that doctrine” 
but blunts the edge of his warning when on the next page he 
preaches the “restitution of all things.” F.Holmstroem impresses 
upon men the necessity of accepting the Gospel invitation “now,” 
“jetzt,” since “the period of grace is followed by the judgment.” 
But when he adds: “Wann und wie es Gott gefaellt, der Gnadenzeit 
eine Grenze zu setzen, ob waehrend des irdischen Lebens, ob im 
Augenblicke des Todes oder in einer moeglichen Existenz nach 
dem Tode, darueber wissen wir nichts” (Das eschatalogische Den- 
ken der Gegenwart, p. 207), the carnal mind feels greatly relieved. 
Let salvation in Hades be only a possibility —the carnal mind is 
willing to take the risk. And men cannot be expected to take the 
admonitions and warnings of Scripture serivusly if they are told 
by E. Lewis: “It is frequently supposed that Christianity teaches 
that every man’s eternal destiny is fixed at the moment of his 
death. But... that is not the uniform Christian tradition. When 
Scripture is quoted in support of the teaching, it is usually some 
highly metaphorical passages which may have a quite different 
significance.” (See Christian Beacon, Aug. 19, 1943.) 

We call particular attention to that point of the Hades theology 
which insists that those hearers of the Gospel are entitled to a 
second probation to whom the offer of salvation has not been “fully 
and adequately presented in this life.” Thus Luckock, op. cit., 
p. 198. (See May issue, p. 297.) But, says Luckock, “no human 
being can tell exactly what constitutes an adequate presentment of 
the truth to any man; God alone will be the Judge of that” (p. 208). 
Luckock is right: God will be the Judge of that. But if we know 
anything about the workings of the carnal mind, we know that 
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it is going to make itself the judge of that. It is going to insist that 
it has never had the Gospel adequately presented to itself, and it 
will claim a second and better probation as its right, and Luckock’s 
words come true: “The theory which has been propounded above” 
(Hades gospel) “may, through the perversion of Satan, create hopes 
that are utterly unsafe and foster a spirit of carelessness as to the 
absolute necessity of seizing present opportunities and turning 
them to best account.” (P. 196.) “Through the perversion of Satan” 
— through his employment of the Hades gospel! In the same 
manner W. Ziethe makes his warning of no effect. He warns: 
“Hueten wir uns um Gottes willen, dass wir seine Gnade nicht auf 
Mutwillen ziehen zu unserm eigenen Schaden und Verderben! . 
Fuer wns ist keine Predigt nach dem Tode mehr zu erwarten. Fuer 
uns gilt nur immer wieder das ernste, das bittende Wort: ‘Heute, 
so ihr seine Stimme hoeren werdet, so verstocket eure Herzen 
nicht.’” But on the same page he says: “We believe that even to 
this day the Gospel is preached to those spirits in the prison who 
have not heard it here at all or not in the adequate manner.” (Das 
Lamm Gottes, p. 734.) How could Ziethe keep some of his hearers 
from turning a deaf ear to his warning and saying: We may hope 
to hear the Gospel in Hades, for here it has not been adequately 
presented to us? The same applies to the warnings found in The 
Gospel of the Hereafter. “A man who presumes recklessly on 
chances in the future is taking terrible risks. The Bible gives no 
encouragement to hope that one who with full knowledge of Christ 
keeps on willfully rejecting Him all through his life will be able 
to turn to Him in any other life. ... Here is no question of en- 
couraging careless, godless men with the hope of a new probation.” 
(Op. cit., pp. 139, 147.) Here we have again the fatal “full knowl- 
edge.” Men steeped in the Hades theology are ready to plead 
before the Judge: We have not had a full knowledge of the Gospel 
and are entitled to another opportunity. But their plea will not 
be heard. 

Dr. Pieper says: “The ‘merciful theologians’ (misericordes 
theologi) — Quenstedt gives that name to those who criticize and 
deny the Scripture of eternal damnation — are in reality the most 
merciless men. Instead of warning against hell and thus saving 
men from hell, they actually, as far as they are concerned, plunge 
mankind into eternal perdition.” (Op. cit., III, p°618.) Apply that 
to the Hades theologians. They claim that their teaching is based 
on considerations of mercy and kindness. But their theology is in 
effect one of cruelty. It lulls men into a false sense of security. It 
may cause men to be eternally lost. 

The Hades gospel has no place in the Christian Church. God 
would have His ministers preach in this wise: “Heut’ lebst du, heut’ 
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bekehre dich; Eh’ morgen kommt, kann’s aendern sich. So du nun 
stirbest ohne Buss’, Dein Leib und Seel’ dort brennen muss.” The 
Church would be in a bad state if its ministers refused to preach 
that stern message and deluded their hearers with the message of 
a possible conversion after death.” 1) 

The Hades gospel is an evil thing. “This teaching that men 
may obtain salvation after this life in Hades is not of God but of 
Satan. Satan invented it in order to get men to put off their re- 
pentance — till death overtakes them, and then it is too late. Let 
us take heed! ‘Now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.’ ‘Today, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts!’ ” 
(W. Hoenecke, in Ev.-Lutherisches Gemeindeblatt, Feb. 13, 1944.) 

“It is a damnable heresy to speak of Hades as modern theo- 
logians do, where man will have another chance to be converted. 
Incalculable harm is done by this doctrine. May God keep you 
from embracing it!” (Walther, in The Proper Distinction Between 
Law and Gospel, p. 319.) Tu. ENGELDER 


15) Louis Harms: “Unsere Kirche von Luther an und mit ihr all’ 
die frommen Vaeter sagen: Jesus hat den Geistern nicht das Evan- 
gelium, sondern er hat ihnen das Gericht gepredigt . . . ein frommer 
Mensch kommt in das Paradies, und ein Gottloser kommt in die Hoelle, 
und daselbst bleiben sie ewiglich. .. . So ist diese Lehre unangetastet 
geblieben bis in die neueste Zeit, in welcher ja alles auf den Kopf 
gestellt wird. Man meint jetzt, dass man sich noch in der Hoelle be- 
kehren koenne. Damit zeigen die Leute an, dass sie abgefallen sind 
von dem Glauben ihrer Vaeter und ihrer Kirche. Ja sie sagen, Busse 
tun und bekehren sei hier nicht noetig, dazu sei dort noch Zeit genug. 
Die lutherische Kirche und unsere lutherischen Vaeter lehren die 
Wahrheit, denn in der ganzen Bibel wird kein Wort von einer jenseitigen 
Bekehrung gesagt. Es heisst auch so im Gesang: ‘Heut’ lebst du, heut’ 
bekehre dich” usw. (Auslegung der Ersten Epistel St. Petri, p. 143.). 
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Outlines on Gospels Adopted by Synodical Conference 


Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 
John 14:7-14 


There is a book with the title Christ and Other Masters. To us 
this title is derogatory to the true digni‘y of Christ. He is incom- 
parable. Outside of Christianity a man may choose one “master” in 
place of another and not radically change his religion. But there 
is no substitute for Christ. Christ presents Himself in our text as 


The Christ for Whom There Is No Substitute 


1. The Christ who reveals the Father 
2. The Christ who continues His work through His believers 


3. The Christ through whom alone prayers are acceptable and 


heard 
1 


Who is Christ? Every page of the N. T. shouts out that He is 
the incarnate God. One of the primary passages is Christ’s self- 
testimony on the eve of His departure. His disciples still have im- 
perfect and confused views as to His person and mission, due to the 
veil of Jewish prejudice yet on their hearts. Patiently Jesus teaches 
them anew. He shows (v. 7a) that an adequate recognition of Him 
is at the same time a knowledge of the Father, since “he that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father” (v.9). Philip’s request (v.8) sep- 
arates what belongs together: the person of Jesus and the revela- 
tion of the Father. Philip asks for a momentary theophany. He 
has had a perpetual theophany; for Christ is the Son of God, who, 
though a distinct person, is of one essence with the Father (cf. 
10:30) and stands in an unbroken communion with the Father 
(v.10), so that who hears Him speak hears God speak; who sees 
Him work sees God work; who sees Him sees “God manifest in the 
flesh.” Here is the fulfillment of Is. 40:5,9. The fact is evidenced 
by His words (cf. John 6:63, 68; 7:46; then the host of words of self- 
attestation, e.g., John 14:1-6; Matt.11:25-30) and by His works 
(cf. John 5:19-23; 7:31; 11:47; 20:30,31). Hence the challenge to 
all disciples (v.11). Unbelief in spite of the evidence is willful 
blindness. ‘ 

After Pentecost (v.7b, 26) Christ, the personal Revelation of 
God, was the foundation of the Apostolic message to the world 
(cf. John 1:14, 18; 1 John 1:1-4; 2:23; 5:20, 21; 2 John9; Heb. 1:3; 
Col. 1:15; 2 Cor. 4:6). Any other Christ is a false Christ, and any 
god invoked apart from this Christ is an idol. This Christ is for all 
men the Face of God shining with grace. In that Face we read: 
John 3:16; 2 Cor.5:19-21. This vision of God truly “suffices.” 
There is no substitute (v.6; Acts 4:12; Matt. 17:5). 
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2 


Nor is there a substitute for the Christ who even today fulfills 
the promise: v.12. The closing verses of the first two Gospels are 
parallels, the whole history of the Church since Pentecost is the 
commentary. The redemption, completed when Christ died and 
rose again, is now published and applied. The “greater works” are 
the results of that publication in the conversion of sinners: the 
spiritually blind are made to see, the deaf to hear, the dead to rise 
to newness of life— miracles without a par. Note, too, that the 
ministry of Jesus in the days of His flesh was limited to one nation 
and restricted to a brief period, while the work of the glorified 
Christ extends to all nations until the end; that when He died He 
left behind only few followers, while upon the coming of His Spirit 
a vast harvest was added. And so it has gone on till this day. We 
are privileged to experience the presence and the power of the Lord 
of Glory and share in His continuing work, seeing in this work 
ever new credentials of His claims to true deity. 


3 


Finally, where will you find a substitute for the Christ through 
whom alone prayers are acceptable and heard? (Vv.13,14.) The 
world is full of so-called prayers, but “apart from Christ no one is 
able to pray a syllable acceptable to God” (Luther). Only the 
prayer in Christ’s name has the promise of an answer: the prayer of 
a heart united by faith to the Savior from sin (Eph. 1:6), seeking 
in its prayer naught but the glory of God, praying confidently for 
all that pertains to salvation, submitting all else to the direction and 
correction of God’s will (1 John 5:14). No assertion of essential 
Godhead can be greater than Christ’s double? promise in our text. 
He must be able to hear all prayers, no matter how secret, to exer- 
cise all power, to overrule all events, and to foresee all contin- 
gencies. 

The liberals of our day have forsaken this Christ and sub- 
stituted a new Christ, a Christ represented as “the first Christian,” 
as an example of faith and not the object of faith, as a teacher who 
has humanized God by picturing Him as a Father but is not Him- 
self the personal Revelation of God the Father. What an effrontery 
to claim the title “Christian” and disseminate such blasphemy! 
“Will ye also go away?” Answer: “John 6:68,69. Thou art the 
Substitute for us all, but there is no substitute for Thee.” 


V. BARTLING 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 22:23-33 


“TI believe in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” Even as this morning, so every Sunday when we recite 
the Creed, we make this confession of faith, we believe that this 
body of ours, though it dies, will be raised unto everlasting life. 
Some of us have confessed this a hundred, yea, a thousand times 
and more. Are we always fully conscious what this confession 
means, or do we at times merely repeat it as so many words? Our 
text this morning gives us occasion to meditate on it and to be 
reminded of the great comfort which this gives to us, that we can 
hopefully and truthfully say: 


“I Believe in the Resurrection of the Body 
and the Life Everlasting” 


Let us learn 


1. Who can make this confession 
2. Why we Christians can make it 


1 


a. The Sadducees in our text, “who say there is no resurrection” 
(v. 23), did not and could not make this confession. These Sad- 
ducees were educated men and mostly wealthy; they were religious, 
too, claiming to accept the Old Testament Scriptures, especially the 
Five Books of Moses. Many were members of the Jewish San- 
hedrin (Acts 23:6-8). Even the high priests until the destruction 
of Jerusalem were chosen from this group. But these Sadducees 
did not believe in the future existence of man. They believed that 
the soul dies with the body. They were rationalists and materialists. 
— Such Sadducees are still in the world, not known by that name, 
but of the same religious type. The denial of the resurrection will 
not prevent their bodies from being raised on the Day of Judgment; 
and because of their unbelief they will find themselves in the com- 
pany of the damned in hell. 

b. Only Christians can make the confession, “I believe in the 
resurrection,” etc. Before making this confession in the Creed we 
confess, “I believe in the forgiveness of sin.” And prior to that we 
confess, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Only those who by the 
Holy Ghost through His Word have been brought to faith in Christ 
and assured of forgiveness of sin can have the hope of the resur- 
rection of the body unto eternal life. Only men like Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (v.32), men who believe in and worship the true 
God, who have repented of their sin and accepted the Savior, who 
are Abraham’s children according to the promise, can confess, 
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‘I believe in the resurrection,” etc.— Let us thank God that we, 
together with millions of other Christians, can make this confession. 
Let us secondly learn why we can do so. 


2 


a. Because the Scriptures so tell us. To the Sadducees Jesus 
said, “Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God” (v.29). Jesus could have proved to the Sadducees from 
other portions of the Old Testament that there is a resurrection of 
the dead (Eccl. 12:7: future existence; Ps. 49:15; 71:20; Is. 25:8; 
26:19; Dan.12:2). Yet because the Sadducees said that they be- 
lieved what was written in the Books of Moses, Christ met them on 
their own ground by referring to, and quoting from, Ex. 3:1-6: 
“I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob” (v.32a). From this saying of God, Christ drew the 
conclusion, “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living” 
(v.32b). Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dead long ago, yet 
God called Himself their God; but God is not the God of the 
dead, of that which does not exist; He is the God of the living. 
If He is still the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then these 
men must still be unto God as living creatures. They have not 
passed out of existence, nor will their bodies remain in the earth; 
for being their God, and God being the God of the living, He is 
their God according to soul and body, as without either they would 
not be complete human beings. 

The Scriptures, which are the unerring Word of God, declare 
the resurrection of the body. We, who live in the time of the 
New Testament, have additional proof and evidence for the resur- 
rection of the body (John 6:40; 5:28, 29; 1 Cor. 15:53; 2 Cor. 4:14; 
1 Thess. 4:16). The very resurrection of Jesus is our guarantee 
that all who believe in Him shall also arise unto eternal life (John 
11: 24-26; 14:19; 1 Thess. 4:13, 14,18; 1 Cor. 15:12-23). 

b. Because God has the power to fulfill His promise. The 
Sadducees presented a problem to Christ, perhaps a fictitious one 
(vv. 22-28). Jesus answered (vv. 29,30). The Sadducees did 
not know of, nor believe in, the transforming power of God, the 
power to transform the bodies of men as they will appear in the 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15:35 f.). In the resurrection, said Christ, men 
shall be not angels, but like the angels as far as marriage is 
concerned. In heaven there is no need for marriages. Situations 
as they exist in this life and for this life will not exist in the new 
heavens and the new earth (2 Pet.3:13; Rev.21:1). The Sad- 
ducees tried to present a situation that would make the resur- 
rection an absurdity, but they actually displayed their own igno- 
rance and tried to advance some reason and excuse for their un- 
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belief. When men pit their reason against the wisdom and power 
of God, they make fools of themselves (Rom. 1:22; 1 Cor. 1:19, 20). 
By faith in Jesus, our Savior, we have forgiveness of sin, are 
the children of God, and have the assurance that we shall rise 
from the dead unto everlasting life. May God keep us in His 
grace, and may it ever be a great comfort to us that we can con- 
fess, “I believe in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” Amen. J.H.C. Frirz » 





Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 13:10-17 


This is the Lord’s Day, the Day of Rest. You are in the 
Lord’s house, the hallowed home of rest. Rest, then, repose, be 
still. Jesus Himself is present to give rest to your soul; you are 
present to rest your soul in Him. He relieves you of your burdens. 
You hear, believe, pray, praise, give thanks. Then depart in peace, 
bold, courageous, strong, to meet another week, which, too, you 
will dedicate to the Lord. 


Let Us Observe the Day of Rest in a God-pleasing Manner 
1. By glorifying God 2. By serving the neighbor 


1 


Jesus glorified God. This was the solemn Sabbath, the Day 
of Rest, ordained by God. Those who observed the purpose and 
manner of its celebration (Ex. 22:12: physical rest; Lev. 23:2, 3; 
Ps. 27:4; 42:4: opportunity for worship; Ezek. 20:12, 20: testimony 
of faith; Col. 2:16,17: shadow of Christ) glorified God. Jesus did 
this. On the Day of Rest He was active in the performance of 
the tasks of His threefold office. Inasmuch as His office required 
also on that day expenditure of physical and mental energy, He 
was working on the Sabbath Day. This was pleasing to God. 

Jesus glorified God by His work of teaching the people by 
word, holding fast the faithful word and by sound doctrine both 
exhorting and convincing the gainsayers; and by deed, revealing 
Himself as the Almighty God, the Savior, the Great Physician, the 
Comforter. This was pleasing to God. 

The woman glorified God. In her physical plight she arouses 
our pity. Her love of God that constrained her to come and to 
attend in spite of her difficulties excites admiration and puts many 
to shame. Her patient faith glorifies God. This was pleasing 
to God. 

The people glorified God. They came as individuals “ready 
to hear,” to learn, to believe the mighty works of God. A con- 
gregation assembled for this purpose is not distracted from the 
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Word, nor disturbed by pain and sorrow, such as is depicted in the 
text, nor swayed by hypocrisy and false doctrine, rebuked in the 
text. Such healthy application to His Word is pleasing to God. 

The pecple glorified God by rejoicing (v.17b). The tense 
indicates that they began rejoicing and kept it up also after the 
service, when they watered their stock, performed works of 
necessity and of love, and observed fraternal and social inter- 
course. This was pleasing to God. 

By choice, not by compulsion (Trigl., pp. 91, 241, 243, 603 to 
609), at the invitation of the Gospel, we assemble ourselves to- 
gether to praise the Lord in the congregation. We look for this 
opportunity for glorifying Him (Ps. 26:12,6-8; Luke 11:28; Eccl. 
5:1). This is pleasing to God (Is. 66:2). Would any among the 
hale and healthy (v.17), or the infirm (v.11), or the children 
(Matt. 21:15, 16), or the young (Ps.119:9), or the aged (Luke 2: 
27, 37), or the busy (Ps. 119:14,72) neglect the opportunity of 
pleasing God? Excuses reveal a sense of guilt (Luke 14:18; Rom. 
1:21). Let us observe the Day of Rest in a God-pleasing manner. . 
At every public service something of great spiritual importance 
happens. 

2 


Jesus served the neighbor (1) by breaking to sinners the bread 
of life (v.10); (2) by exposing the hypocrite and the adversaries 
for (a) a warning to the people, (b) a call to repentance (vv. 15, 17); 
(3) by restoring health to the woman (v.13). He was active for 
the soul and body of His fellow men. This is God-pleasing work 
also on the Day of Rest. 


Many disregard the spiritual and physical needs of the neigh- 
bor; if on the Day of Rest, then every day. O*ten broad traces of 
selfishness mar our observance of the holiday. These traces are 
visible in the alms box, the mission treasury, the current fund. At 
times hypocrites are exposed, and adversaries move to promote 
their subversive activities. We are serving at the time when the 
love of many waxes cold. The Day of Rest offers time and op- 
portunity for the strengthening and the practice of that Christian 
love which we have. See from the text how the love of the beauti- 
ful Savior stands out in bold relief against the contrast of the ad- 
versaries’ uncharitableness. Let us follow His example by observing 
the Day of Rest in a God-pleasing manner. We pray: 


Hear us, Cheer us 

By Thy teaching; Let our preaching 

And our labor 

Praise Thee, Lord, and serve our neighbor. 


G. H. SmuKau 
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Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 5:1-12 


Christians are not to live on earth as do the ungodly (Rom. 
12:1ff.). Being new creatures in Christ (2 Cor. 5:17), they are to 
follow holiness (Heb. 12:14). To this our Lord admonishes us in 
the Sermon on the Mount, especially in our text. 


True Children of God 
1. Their life in Christ on earth 2. Their great blessedness 


1 


A. The Sermon on the Mount does not show us how we may 
become true children of God, but it teaches us how we are to live as 
children of God in Christ Jesus as we journey to our eternal home 
(v.1 f.); the sermon was addressed to the disciples in particular, 
but in the hearing of the believing multitude. Modernists err who 
say we become Christians by doing what Christ here commands. 


B. 1. True Christians are poor in spirit (v.3; Luke 6:20). For 
the greater part they are not only poor and despised in a worldly 
way (1Cor.1:26ff.), but they are poor in their own regard of 
themselves, not trusting in themselves as did the Pharisees, but 
being humble; not boasting good works, but relying upon God’s 
grace in Christ, as did the publican (Luke 18:10 ff. [Stoeckhardt’s 
exposition of the Beatitudes in Bibl. Gesch. des N.T. is perhaps the 
best.]). (2) They mourn (v.4). In general their life is one of 
mourning, of affliction (Acts 14:22; 2Cor.11 and 12). But they 
mourn their sins (Pss. 32,51, etc., Rom. 7:18 ff.). (3) They are 
meek (v.5), i. e., not proud, but humble and lowly and of a gentle, 
long-suffering disposition (1 Cor. 13:4 ff.; Mos., Num.12:3; Paul, 
2 Cor. 4:7 ff.). (4) They hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
seeking to do that which is right before God and man, since by 
faith they have obtained Christ’s perfect righteousness in con- 
version (Job1:1ff.; Simeon, Luke 2:25 ff.; Anna, v.36 ff.; Mary, 
v.51). (5) They are merciful (v.7; Gal. 6:9,10; Luke 10:30 ff.). 
(6) They are pure in heart (v.8; 1Cor.6:19; Ps.51:10; Joseph, 
Gen. 39). (7) They are peacemakers (v.9; 1 Cor.7:15; Mark 
9:50; Rom.12:18; Heb.12:14; 2 Tim.2:22; Abraham, Gen. 13). 
(8) They suffer persecution for Christ’s sake. (vv. 10-12; Rom. 8: 
35 ff.; 2Cor.4:9; 12:10; 2Tim.3:12; Acts 8:1ff.; 13:50 ff.). 

C. In these words our Savior presents to us the goal for which 
as Christians we should strive. Imperfect as we are (Phil. 3:12 ff.), 
we should in daily repentance confess our sins and by faith in 
Christ secure constant strength for greater zeal in sanctification 
(Col. 1:11; 2 Pet. 3:18; Phil. 4:1 ff.). 
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A. True children of God, following this glorious pattern of 
life, are truly blessed. (1) Theirs is the Kingdom of God, Christ’s 
kingdom of grace and glory, with all its spiritual and eternal 
blessings, already now by faith, hereafter in fruition (Luke 12:32; 
Matt. 25:34; Luke 23:42; Rev. 11:15). (2) They shall be comforted 
(v.4), already now through the Gospel (2 Cor. 7:4; Luke 16:25). 
(3) They shall inherit the earth (v.5; Ps. 37:11; Is. 65:13. Joseph, 
Gen. 41:41 ff.; David, 2Sam. 5:1ff.). They shall be filled (v. 6); 
their desire for doing what is right, for doing good works, shall 
be filled, and in heaven their many good works shall be made 
manifest (Matt. 25:34 ff.). (5) They obtain mercy (v.7); as they 
showed mercy, God will show them mercy (Matt. 25:34; Ps. 41:1 ff.). 
Consider Christ’s great praise.of the good Samaritan. (6) They 
shall see God (v. 8; Ps. 24:3 ff.; Ps. 42:1 ff.; Job 19:27; 2 Cor. 5:7 ff.). 
(7) They shall be called the children of God (v.9; Ps. 34:14 ff.). 
God acknowledges them as His dear children, especially on the Day 
of Judgment (Rev. 7:9ff.). (8) They will have a rich reward of 
grace (vv. 10-12; 2 Cor. 4:16 ff.). 


B. This ineffable blessedness of God’s children in this life is not 
always and fully realized by them, because their Old Adam under 
the burden of the cross is often depressed and dejected (Job 3:1 ff.). 
But by faith the great blessedness of which Christ speaks in the 
text is theirs nevertheless and shall be fully revealed in the life to 
come (Luke 23:43; Rev. 14:13; John 10: 27, 28; 1 John 3:2; Ps. 16:11; 
John 17:24; Rom. 8:18; etc.). But while Christ thus pronounces 
upon God’s true children all these blessings, the very opposite 
awaits those who despise His Gospel and reject His grace (Luke 6: 
25,26). May God grant us grace that we may %e and remain His 
dear children in Christ Jesus, receiving the rich blessings of His 
matchless love. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 





Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 10:40-42 


The entire text chapter is devoted to the sending forth of the 
twelve Apostles to preach the Gospel (v.17). The occasion for 
their commissioning is stated 9:35-38. 

As in the days of our Savior’s earthly sojourn, so today the 
preaching of the Gospel is the crying need of a stricken world, with 
its teeming millions without God, without hope in this world. As 
then, so now the Savior commissions his own, pastors and laity 
(Mark 16:15). 
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Our text has 
Words of Encouragement for Preachers of the Gospel 


Consider 
1. To whom they are addressed 2. What they tell us 


1 


A. 1. The words of our text are addressed first to the twelve 
Apostles. They were called by the Lord and were being trained 
by Him for the public ministry. They, as leaders, would be the 
first to experience the hardships, disappointments, hatred, and per- 
secution foretold by the Master. Their subsequent experiences in- 
deed proved the need of this encouragement. 


2. So today the encouragement of our text is meant for Chris- 
tian ministers, who in the course of their ministry experience the 
truth of v. 24. 


B. 1. But our text speaks of others as well. It mentions those 
who “receive” the Apostles, “receive” a “prophet,” a “righteous 
man” (vv. 40-42). These are disciples of Christ in general, as dis- 
tinguished from the Apostles, from prophets, from incumbents of 
the office of the holy ministry — the Christian laity. They too have 
the commission to preach the Gospel (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15; 
1 Pet. 2:9, addressed to every Christian man, woman, and child). 
All must recognize the privilege and responsibility. 

2. And how may these preach the Gospel? (a) By confessing 
Christ before men (v.32). By word of mouth, wherever and when- 
ever in their associations with fellow men opportunity presents 
itself. By the testimony of Christian lives, demonstrating in their 
lives the regenerating power of the Gospel. Examples: Joseph 
(Gen. 39), early Christians, etc. (b) By aiding the cause of the 
Gospel through acts of kindness and helpfulness. Examples: Rahab 
(Heb. 11:31); widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17); Philippians, Phi- 
lemon, etc. All these “received” prophets, Apostles, righteous men. 
These are devoted Christians, who put forth special efforts for the 
propagation of the Gospel; and thus by their kindness, generosity, 
and helpfulness aided the preaching of the Gospel. Receiving “in 
the name of a prophet,” “in the name of a righteous man,” “in the 
name of a disciple,” however humble (“little ones”), means that 
such helpful acts of kindness were done not from the motives of 
ordinary, general charity, which we owe to all men, but for what 
the name “prophet,” etc., implied and stood for. “For their work’s 
sake” (1 Thess.5:13). By their aid to prophets, etc., they were 
making valuable contributions to the preaching of the Gospel. 

Apply to consecrated, generous individuals, organizations, 
schools, and Sunday schools of today and their aid to the work 
of the church, kindness to missionaries, etc. 
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A. V.40. Also Luke 10:16; John 20:21. Preaching of the 
Gospel and aiding its course is carrying on the work of the Lord 
Jesus Himself and His heavenly Father. That alone is sufficient 
encouragement (1) in view of the glory and majesty and adorable 
love of God and our Savior (John 3:16; Gal. 2:20). To be asso- 
ciated with Him, to be His messenger, is indeed a high privilege for 
any mortal! (2) In view of the nature of the work. The Gospel 
is God’s own message of pardon, peace, and salvation to a lost 
world. A power of God (Rom.1:16). To bring this Gospel to men 
is the noblest work carried on in this world, none excepted. What 
a privilege to be associated with that work! Are we ever mindful 
of this? 

B. God in His grace promises to reward all who work with and 
for Him in this glorious cause (text). The entire chapter replete 
with promises. 

1. In this life, in their work, God takes loving care of His 
workers, makes provisions for their sustenance, protects them, 
blesses them (vv. 29, 30; cf. also 1Kings17). Receiving God and 
Christ, not only into our home and board, but into our hearts as 
well, guarantees every blessing (Ps. 23:1). 


2. A “prophet’s reward” in eternal life (v.32; Dan. 12:3; 2 Tim. 
4:7,8). This prospect is overwhelming. 

In the “prophet’s reward,” a “righteous man’s reward,” all shall 
share who “received” them and in any way aided the cause of the 
Gospel. 

What an encouragement to overcome all obstacles in the work 
of the Lord, particularly also our own sinful weakness, coldness, 
and indifference! All who believe the Lord’s promises will be 
stirred by them to joyful, zealous work (cf. the joy of the Seventy, 
Luke 10:7). 

God make us all devoted workers, to the glory of His name and 
the salvation of men! Aue. F. BERNTHAL 























A Few Introductory Remarks on the Greek Papyri 
for New Testament Students 


The papyrus, as is well known, is a plant formerly found on the 
delta and the banks of the Nile River in Egypt. Its reedy stems, sliced 
and pressed together, were utilized until about the fourth century A.D. 
as writing material. On this predecessor of paper was written the 
literature current at the time. In the dry climate of Egypt and under 
the preserving blanket of the sand this highly perishable material was 
kept from the destruction and decay that eventually befell the more 
durable steles and gravestones. The first collections of papyri were 
made in the eighteenth century. In the following century private 
persons began to buy odd manuscripts from the natives, with the result 
that writings that belonged together were separated and sold to widely 
scattered individuals. Before scholars could have access to a common 
fund, these collections had to be gathered together from their several 
private owners and classified. By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, expeditions were sent out in search of the heretofore under- 
estimated papyri. Excavations were made at such sites as Philadelphia, 
Elephantine, and Oxyrhyncus. The mounds of the latter have been 
especially rich in papyri finds. 

The papyri bring to light treasures of ancient lore. They add, in 
part, to our knowledge of classical Greek literature, yielding fragments 
of poetry and history not previously known. Among the literary items 
rediscovered are the “Constitution of Athens” by Aristotle, some plays 
by Menander, and fragments of Euripides and other tragic poets. 
Gaps in Greek history have been filled by the recovery of certain his- 
torical sections at Oxyrhyncus. Fragments of popular poetry were 
unearthed at Alexandria. For a further account of poetical finds the 
reader may consult a series of books entitled New Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature, written by J. U. Powell and E. Barber. 

However, the literary papyri are in the minority. Most of the 
scraps recovered are nonliterary in character. The vast body of non- 
literary documents, while dealing mostly with ephemeral topics, local 
events, and the passing affairs of nondescript persons, is of the greatest 
importance. The manuscripts at hand bridge the gulf between the formal 
style of writing and the later minuscule, or cursive, writing on the 
parchments of the Middle Ages. The papyri are interesting as human 
documents. The status of marriage under a pagan ethos is poignantly 
revealed in the numerous marriage contracts that have been found. 
These contracts, as well as other official instruments fixing certain rela- 
tionships, shed light on the social and legal traditions of the times. The 
papyri recording receipts, accounts, tax lists, etc., elucidate the history 
of law. Most interesting are the personal letters, often scrawled by an 
untutored hand. An insight into the souls of men long dead is gained 
through a perusal of such letters rescued from the city dumps. The 
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roster of human woes: poverty, sorrow, sickness, death without comfort, 
slavery, greed, unfaithfulness in marriage, and other painful problems, 
is inscribed in the scribbled notes and letters. What makes the latter 
the more valuable is their frankness and informality. People are not 
posing, acting, or attitudinizing, but are speaking off their guard. 

The papyri lore is of special interest to the student of the New 
Testament. The language of these non-Biblical manuscripts is the koine 
of the Gospels. God had His Book written in the idiom of the popular 
tongue. Ordinary people did not converse in classical Greek, as little 
as a common man today communes with his neighbor in the phrases of 
Shakespeare. The papyri establish the point that the New Testament 
was written in the proper Greek. Time was when sniping scholars 
scoffed at the “crudities” of New- Testament syntax, asserting that 
grammatical constructions not found in the Greek classics were there- 
fore not idiomatic Greek, but the unhappy result of literal translations. 
Thanks to the testimony of the -papyri, we now know that the alleged 
peculiarities of New Testament Greek were, as a rule, normal speech. 

In studying the papyri the New Testament scholar comes upon 
many familiar words, phrases, and expressions. This brief report 
attempts to show how a survey of certain recurring words in the papyri 
helps us to understand our Greek New Testament a little better. This 
study is largely based on a volume by Dr. George Milligan, Selections 
from the Greek Papyri. 

Let us turn our attention to the familiar word xatyje, father. 
It occurs, for instance, in the salutation of a letter dated 153 A. D.: 
’Ano\A@vios II toAepaim tH xatol yagewv.l) The translation is: “Apol- 
lonius to Ptolemaeus, his father, greetings.” The letter, evidently written 
by some religious disciple at Memphis, voices the bitter plaint that its 
author has been let down by the gods. Very likely the correspondent 
is not addressing his natural father, but his father confessor. In the 
light of other letters with a religious tinge it appears that the designa- 
tions of “father” and “brother” are used of persons who have a spiritual 
relationship. This is the judgment of Dr. Milligan expressed in a foot- 
note: “The exact relationship of the various persons in this group of 
papyri are by no means clear, but it is possible that throughout both 
natne and ddSeA@éc refer not to family connection but to membership in 
the same religious community.” 2) 

In the New Testament, too, we find instances of men referring to 
each other as “father,” “brother,” and “son.” St. Paul conceives of him- 
self as the spiritual father of Onesimus. Phil.10. To the Corinthians 
he writes: “I have begotten you through the Gospel.” 1 Cor.4:15. Peter 
speaks of Paul as a “brother,” indeed not one related by the bonds of 
blood, but by the more intimate bonds of a common faith. 2 Pet.3:16. 
In writing to Philemon, Paul refers to Timothy as “our brother,” Phil. 1. 
However, in his personal and more intimate le:ter to Timothy he fondly 
refers to the latter as his son. 2Tim.2:1. The inspired letters of the 


1) Selection No. 7, line 1, George Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri. 
1910. Cambridge University Press. 


2) Op. cit., p. 22. 
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New Testament, aside from a similarity in letter structure, have also 
this in common with the secular papyri, that they cast both the writer 
and the recipient in the roles of spiritual fathers and brothers. They 
are altogether in character. 

Significant is the use of 6 xiguos in the Greek papyri. In the report 
of a lawsuit dated 49 A.D. these words occur: Tifegiov Kiaviiov 
Kaioagos tov xveiov.3) This is the translation: “Of Caesar Tiberius 
Claudius, the lord.” The Septuagint translates Jehovah with 6 Kiguwc, 
the Lord. Thus the title used as the Greek equivalent for Jehovah is 
ascribed to the Roman Caesar. With the deification of the Caesars this 
ascription becomes. more common and is so reflected in the papyri. 
Dr. Milligan refers to the tot xvgiov as “an early instance of the appli- 
cation of this title to the Roman Emperor, for which from the time of 
Nero onward innumerable instances can be cited.” * 

In view of the fact that throughout the eastern world the term 6 xiguos 
is pregnant with religious meaning and that in apostolic days it was 
blasphemously and presumptuously adopted by Caesar, certain passages 
in Paul’s letters take on a new edge. The fearless Apostle writes, “Every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord.” Phil. 2:11. Jesus 
Christ, not the Roman Emperor, is 6 xiguoc. The same thought is ex- 
pressed in Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: “For though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many 
and lords many), but there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things and we in Him and one Lord Jesus Christ” (xai els xdguos ’Inootc 
Xouotés) 1 Cor.8:5,6. The readers who had the Greek text before them 
would immediately spot the term 6 xiguc as the same title claimed by 
Caesar in the official documents. The words of Paul in their obvious 
implications would register more forcefully with his addressees than 
they would with the casual Bible reader of today. The edge has been 
dulled in the translation and.in the passing of a controversial issue. 
Paul had packed his words with dynamite. 

Another title associated with the person of Jesus Christ is Zwrtio, 
meaning Savior. Also this descriptive term is found in secular usage, 
with a vastly different connotation. Milligan calls our attention to a 
petition addressed to the Prefect ca. 49—50 A.D.5) The writer states: 
én of tov owtIEGA tHv Sixaiwy tuxeiv, which may be rendered as follows: 
“To you, my preserver, to obtain my just rights, I turn.” Accordingly, 
when the writers of the New Testament spoke of Jesus as the Savior, 
they were not coining a new expression. They borrowed the terminology 
of the secular world, saturating it with distinctive Christian teaching. 
Dr. Milligan appends the footnote to the letter in question: “The use of 
this title in a complimentary sense may be illustrated by its constant 
application to the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors.” Again, the 
ascription of Xwtje to Jesus in the New Testament takes on added 
significance when we look at the Greek and consider the customs of 
the time. The Evangelist John quotes the Samaritans as saying: “Now 
we believe, not because of thy saying; for we have heard Him ourselves 


3) Selection No. 18, line 6. 
4) Op. cit., p. 49. 5) Selection No. 19, line 18. 
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and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the world.” John 
4:42, Citing himself as a witness, St. John writes, “And we have seen 
and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the world.” 
1John 4:14. In both passages Jesus is said to be 6 owthe tot xdopov. 

What has been said above applies in the same measure to the noun 
owtngia. The latter’s meaning is illustrated in a letter written by a son 
to his father.) This phrase is used: zegi tijs owtnoiacs cov. “Write 
to me,” the soldier son requests, “concerning your health.” Zwtneia 
is here used as frequently in the koine in the general sense of health, 
well-being.” In the New Testament, owtngia is sometimes used in the 
same sense, as in Phil.1:19. However, its specific religious meaning is 
salvation, that spiritual well-being which is man’s when through faith 
in Christ the sinner is at peace with-God now and forever. “Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts 4:12. 

Every reader of the Greek New Testament knows the word xagovoia. 
The word appears also in the papyri. It is a terminus technicus denoting 
the coming of some official or royal personage of prominence. Its use 
is exemplified in a letter opening on this keynote: “To King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra, on the occasion of your visits in Memphis (xa? dc 
éxociod’ év Méuqer xagovoiac).7> As for the Biblical usage of xagovoia, 
we find that Paul uses it to speak of his projected visit to Philippi: 
“Sud ths sis magovolas ndAw xedc buds.” Phil. 1:26. More frequently 
do the holy writers refer to the coming of Jesus Christ, that exalted 
King and Judge, as the Parousia. 1 Thess. 3:13, 2 Thess. 2:8. 

The papyri of the later Roman period reflect the growing arrogance 
of the emperors in applying to the imperial power the recurring epithet 
of aiavioc. From the time of Hadrian official manuscripts speak of 
“the unending world of the lord Caesar” (6 aidvios xdou0¢ tod xugiov 
xaioagos). The Caesars are described as xvguoi aidvior in a document 
engaging the services of two dancing girls about the year 237 A.D.®) 
The Greek adjective aimvios is apparently to be taken in the sense of 
the Latin perpetuus, thus designating the imperial power as continuing 
throughout and as having no horizon to demarcate its duration. History 
shows that the rule of the emperors was by no means eternal. In fact, 
as the rulers add presumption to pride in pyramiding their prerogatives, 
the end was already in sight. The cracks were in the walls. Whatever 
adjectives properly describe the sway of Caesar, aimvioc is very palpably 
not one of them. The same Apostle who placed the perishable label 
upon all flesh and the glory of man reserves the contrasting quality of 
eternity for the work of God. He writes, “For so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” (i aimvios Pactleia tod xveiov hudv xai , 
owtieos "Inoot Xguotov) 2 Pet.1:11. Other references showing the New 
Testament use of the word aidvoc: 2Tim.2:10 (“eternal glory”), John 
3:15 (“eternal life”), Heb.5:9 (“eternal salvation”). 

A perusal of the papyri will reveal the recurrence of verbs that are 


6) Selection No. 36, line 13. 
7) Selection No. 5, line 18. 8) Selection No. 45, line 27. 
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familiar to the student of the Greek New Testament. One of these 
verbs is certainly Aeitoveyeiv, a term which in some papyri means as 
much as serving in public office or functioning in some administrative 
capacity. In other manuscripts it denotes the rendering of liturgical 
or ceremonial services in pagan temples. Another verb that immediately 
strikes the eye is xgeoBevew, to be an ambassador. It is used in a diploma 
of club membership dating back to the year 194 A.D.®) Also this docu- 
ment follows the usual form of stating at the beginning what chief 
rulers were in office. It is a customary phrase: Oi xgeofevovtes joav, 
“the ambassadors were,” etc. IRIgeofevew is very regularly employed 
in the Greek East to designate the sending of imperial ambassadors. 
It was therefore a word readily understood by the people who first read 
the Pauline epistles. The readers were aware of the importance that 
attached to the missions of imperial embassies. St.Paul not only turns 
a neat contemporary phrase, but endows his ministry with dignity 
as well when he pens the passage, “Now, then, we are ambassadors for 
Christ.” (‘Yxée Xquotod obv xgeoPevouev) 2Cor.5:20. Likewise, in Eph. 
6:20, “I am an ambassador in bonds” (xgeofevm év aAvoet). 

From a papyrus letter of the year 153 A.D. we learn something 
about the verb Bantitew. A passage in the letter reads: xév tdijc iu 
wédhAonev owbdivar téte PanxtiCmpeta.1 Milligan offers this translation: 
“And even if you know that we are about to be saved, just then we are 
immersed in trouble.” There is no argument here in favor of the 
immersionists, since the translater might have rendered the Greek 
into other English expressions besides immersing. The verb Bantitew 
has other meanings, although the idea of immersing appears to be in 
the sense of the context. We refer to the use of Baxtitew in this con- 
nection for the sake of comparison with the metaphorical usage of the 
same verb in Mark 10:38, “Can ye . . . be baptized with the Baptism 
that I am baptized with?” (divvacte 1d Bdxtiopa 6 tym Baxtitoum 
Baxtiob ivan; ) 

In public notices the verb xgoyeagijva. occurs, referring to the 
announcing or placarding of magisterial edicts. The picture of such 
a proclamation within sight of all is found in Paul’s address, “O foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you?” Gal.3:1. (ols xat’ dq@badpodc ’Inootc Xeuotds xneoeyodgn 
éotavedpevoc;) Typical of heathen hopelessness are the questions 
addressed to the oracles. The verb commonly found in such papyri 
is yenuatitev, usually in the imperative, yonudtiodv po. (“answer me”). 
For examples of yonuatitey in Biblical writings to deseribe divine 
response or revelation one may consult Matt.2:12: “Being warned of 
God in a dream” (yonuatiotevtes xat’ dvag) and Heb.11:7: “By faith 
Noah, being warned of God,” etc. (Iliote: xennatiotels No&e xi.) 

As we penetrate into the meaning of Greek words, with particular 
reference to their use in the papyri, we gain many a new insight into 
the treasure house of New Testament expressions. It is only by ex- 
ploring and scouting the original Greek that we arrive at a clearer 
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understanding of the inspired Word and recapture the overtones and 
implications which escape in the process of translation. The papyri have 
been a great help to the students of the New Testament, leading them 
to a better comprehension and appreciation of the treasure God has 
put into their hands. 


Minneapolis, Minn. RupoteH NorpEN 


Some Notes on 2 Tim. 2:1-13 (Courageous Faithfulness of 


Pastors as Soldiers of Christ) 
(A Conference Paper) 


It will not be amiss to remind ourselves of the fact that 2 Tim. was 
written by the Apostle Paul while imprisoned at Rome for the last 
time. The consensus of opinion is that he was executed shortly after 
finishing this letter. “I am now~ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand,” chap. 4:6, are the words, no doubt, upon which 
this opinion is based. Where Timothy was at the time the letter was 
addressed to him is not stated. The few references that can be appealed 
to point to Ephesus (2:17, cf. 1 Tim. 1:20; 4:14, cf. again 1 Tim. 1:20; 
4:19). Like the first, this letter gives various instructions and admoni- 
tions as to how Timothy, laboring with others in the vineyard of the 
Lord, is to carry on the proclamation of the Gospel. 

The chief question under consideration in this present essay is: 
What would the Apostle Paul have Timothy regard as necessary for and 
in the manifestation of courageous faithfulness on the part of pastors 
as soldiers of Christ? 

The first qualification required is strength. The opening exhortation 
is: “Be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” When Paul thus 
admonishes Timothy, his spiritual son, he has in mind spiritual strength, 
“strong in the grace.” This does not exclude physical well-being. The 
old Latin proverb says, “Mens sana in corpore sano.” In these days 
of global conflict no one with even a slight physical d::fect is accepted 
for active combat duty; our government wants men that are fit in every 
way, so that they may be able to stand the rigors of active combat. 
The soldiers of the Cross who are to occupy the front ranks and make 
the attack upon the citadel of the Prince of Darkness need to have strong, 
healthy bodies, but above all they need strong, healthy minds and 
spirits. The warfare they are called upon to wage is, above everything 
else, spiritual. “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” Eph. 6:12. Here 
Paul names some of the enemies whom we must engage in combat; and 
since they are spiritual and not carnal, we must be “strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” The source of the strength is here given. “In 
the grace” means “through the grace.” The strength is a gift from 
above. God gladly and freely grants it through His Word and Spirit to 
those that seek it in prayerful humility. 

There is another strength; it is of man. Peter boasted that he would 
rather die for Christ than deny Him. Scripture reports how miserably 
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he failed; all because he trusted in himself, his own powers. If pastors 
rely upon their own strength, be it physical, mental, or intellectual, they 
will fail in that great task which as soldiers of the Cross they are charged 
to perform. Timothy, too, would have failed had he relied upon his own 
strength. Therefore Paul earnestly and lovingly admonishes: “My son, 
be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 

This must always be kept in mind if courageous faithfulness is to 
be promoted in pastors. And if, out of the abundance of God’s grace, 
it is the good fortune of pastors as soldiers of the Cross to be endowed 
with those faculties that make for a successful psychologist and psycho- 
analyst; if, in addition, they be blessed with pleasing personalities, it 
will go a long way in permitting them to carry on successfully in that 
battle which they are waging for their Captain and Commander. 

“Thou, therefore, endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
v.3. Pastors have no right to expect easy conquests; this lies in the 
nature of the battle they are waging. The enemies with whom swords 
must be crossed are powers and principalities and wickedness in high 
places. We may think of the opinion expressed at the beginning of 
the war, that it would only be a matter of a few months and we should 
be victorious over our enemies; our boys would soon be home again. 
These prognosticators have been proved wrong. Many, if not most, 
people had no conception of the hardness that would have to be endured 
on the road to victory. 

The same thing often happens in the spiritual realm. The pastors 
as soldiers of the Cross have not an adequate view of the hardness to 
be endured, and the experiences are quite different from what was 
anticipated. Possibly even less understanding is shown in the spiritual 
field than in the physical. Most of our men in the armed forces have 
it impressed upon them that self-sacrifice, endurance, vigilance, obe- 
dience, and ready co-operation with others is necessary if a successful 
campaign is to be waged. This is not always realized by the soldiers of 
Christ. The words of Tertullian are very much in place today: “Even 
in peace, soldiers learn betimes to suffer warfare by toil and discom- 
forts, by marching in arms, running over drill ground, working at trench 
making, constructing the ‘tortoise’ [an engine used in storming cities] 
till the sweat runs again. In like manner do ye, O blessed ones, account 
whatever is hard in your lot as discipline of the powers of your mind 
and body. Ye are about to enter the good fight in which the living 
God gives the prizes and the Holy Spirit prepares the combatants and 
the crown is the eternal prize of an angel’s nature, citizenship in heaven, 
glory forever and ever. Therefore your Trainer, Jesus Christ, has seen 
good to separate you from a state of freedom for regular treatment that 
power may be strong in you.” Courageous faithfulness on the part of 
pastors has suffered, because things were taken too easy. We will all be 
obliged to admit this, if we think of the careless way in which we often 
prepared our sermons, or of the slipshod, haphazard manner in which 
we so frequently have made pastoral and sick calls. 

“No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life,” v.4. The Apostle Paul plainly enjoins that those who would be 
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soldiers of Christ give themselves wholly to the task of being His 
soldiers. Experience shows that many would-be soldiers of Christ give 
as much time, often more, to their avocations as they do to their voca- 
tion. Though it may be necessary to have and to “ride” hobbies, the 
Christian pastor, who is to show faithfulness, must never forget that, 
after all, they are only diversions and may not at any time detract 
from that work which his Captain and Commander has ordered. Let 
us briefly note what is expected of our men who are inducted into the 
armed forces. They are obliged to give up all work they may have been 
engaged in as civilians; they are obliged to take part in regular drills; 
they must attend schools where the art of modern warfare is taught. 
It is true, they have certain time allowed for recreation and diversion, 
but it is made very plain that this should be recognized and used as 
such; the thing that is kept uppermost in their minds is that they are 
preparing themselves for the great task of victory for their country on 
the far-flung battlefields of the world. All that they do, even their 
recreation, is pointed to this end. And this is done to achieve success 
in battles which at best serve an earthly kingdom and its inhabitants 
with a more abundant life only for those few years which it may be 
their privilege to spend here on earth. 

Compare this with the way in which some pastors, who are to be 
leaders in showing faithfulness to their Lord and Master, spend their 
time! Though neither the necessity of providing their daily bread nor 
a local emergency compels them to do so, they take full-time jobs, 
such as teaching school or working at a trade or profession for several 
hours each day, and give what time is left, if any, to that task which 
they claim to have made their vocation and calling. Do such please 
Him who has called them to be warriors for righteousness and truth? 
If those in the front ranks of the attacking army discharge their duties 
as soldiers of Christ so indifferently, is it any wonder that the pew 
harbors and shows such a lukewarm attitude toward God and His holy 
Word? Brethren, let’s be fair and honest! “Qualis rex, trlis grex’” still 
holds good. If we would gain for the Shepherd of our souls those who 
are enemies of God, dead in trespasses and sins, we must do more than 
from time to time “mouth” this truth from the pulpit or in private con- 
versation, when it is convenient to do so; we must avoid all entangle- 
ments with the world; we must give ourselves to soldiering for Christ. 
There have been and still are too many entanglements with the world. 
This holds true of all. Even the most faithful will frequently discover, 
when too late, that they failed to employ their time and talents to the 
best of their ability in their warfare on evil. 

Someone may say: “We are citizens of this world and must make 
use of the things of this world while we live here; does not this neces- 
sitate that we give time and attention to things temporal?” True, we 
cannot ignore or neglect temporal things. But what we can and must 
do is to guard against their interfering with that faithful obedience we 
owe our heavenly Commander. And what are we to do if, upon search- 
ing our ways, we find that we have not been as faithful to our Com- 
mander in chief as we should have been? How can we overcome our 
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shortcomings? The answer is: By repenting and by learning, and ad- 
hering to, those rules which the great Commander in chief has given 
us in His Word. 

The pastor, as warrior for Christ, must observe those rules of war- 
fare laid down by Christ, his Commander. Paul refers to this when 
he writes, v.5: “If a man strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he strive lawfully.” There are rules for all things. Football has 
its rules; baseball and tennis have rules; even life. These must be 
observed if one would play the game in which one is interested. Laws 
of health and living cannot be neglected unless one should wish to 
suffer the consequences, such as sickness or even death. 

So there are rules which promote courageous faithfulness on the 
part of pastors as soldiers of Christ. Among these rules we have that 
a pastor proclaim the whole counsel of God; cf. Acts 20:27. No doubt 
it was the realization that such proclamation requires knowledge which 
gave rise to our colleges and seminaries. Our forefathers understood 
that though those who would enter the fight for Christ may have been 
endowed with certain gifts and talents, these must be developed. In 
order to attain this end, schools are necessary. Thus they brought 
into being the school system that we have. At these schools, subjects 
are taught which aim at providing a more thorough knowledge and 
understanding of God’s Word; it is stressed that Christ has enjoined: 
“Preach the Gospel in season and out of season,” 2Tim.4:2. To obey 
this injunction, we must have the ability of presenting the revelation 
of God logically and appealingly. This gave rise to courses in homi- 
letics, exegesis, and hermeneutics; in short, all subjects and studies at 
our schools are to aid the future pastors in striving lawfully when pre- 
senting divine truths. Neither is conduct and discipline neglected; it 
is impressed upon the students that “actions speak louder than words,” 
that their lives must bear testimony to the truth of the Gospel; with 
the gracious help of God, they must refrain from all gross outbursts of 
sin; as leaders they must be examples to the flock, must teach by 
example as well as precept the art of Christian warfare, must be willing 
to bear up under adverse conditions, knowing that in the end Christ’s 
word will be fulfilled, “Ye shall reap if ye faint not,” Gal. 6:9. 

Courageous faithfulness will be promoted if we as pastors keep our 
eyes fixed on the promised success. “The husbandman that laboreth 
must be first partaker of the fruits,” v.6. In these words Paul would 
encourage Timothy to bear up under adverse circumstances, knowing 
that despite all appearances to the contrary there will be fruit. To 
know that the soldier of Christ is not fighting a losing battle but one 
that will bring success fills him with courage and patience. When the 
going is rough, when it seems that no progress at all is being made, 
when it appears that all preaching and godly living is in vain, it will 
greatly encourage the Christian pastor if he remembers the promise 
of God “My Word shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereunto I sent 
it,” Is.55:11. And the sweet thought is expressed that a special reward 
will await the faithful pastor. Cf. Dan. 12:3. 
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Under the juniper tree Elijah was ready to give up in despair be- 
cause he believed himself the only one still faithful to the Lord God 
Jehovah among those living in Israel at that time; but his outlook was 
changed completely when God showed him that there were still 7,000 
in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. Thus we shall be enabled 
to go forward patiently and perseveringly if in our innermost hearts 
we are satisfied that in His own good time, when the gathering in of 
the sheaves takes place, God will also gather in those whom we were 
instrumental in bringing into the eternal garner by His grace. This 
assurance will give us the incentive to try time and again to gain the 
indifferent. If we cannot break down the fortifications of his sin- 
hardened heart by a frontal attack, with the help of God we shall try 
a flanking attack; if that does not succeed, we may drop air-borne troops 
in the form of Scriptural quotations, which should arouse his dormant 
conscience and make him realize that he must appear before the judg- 
ment seat of God; patiently, perseveringly, we shall keep on hammering 
away at that sin-fortified heart. And while engaged in making these 
onslaughts, we shall not neglect to take the matter to God in prayer. 

“The Lord give thee an understanding heart,” v.7. This is Paul’s 
sincere prayer for his son Timothy. Paul knew full well that though 
one be blessed with ever so many talents but lack understanding, he 
will be far from proving himself a courageous soldier of Christ; and 
understanding cannot be obtained by human endeavor; it must come 
from above, from God; it must be obtained by prayer. That is why 
Paul prays as he does. 

Compare this with the satiety and self-sufficiency in so many sol- 
diers of Christ in our day. If one listens to the way in which they 
relate such successes as God may have seen fit to bless their work with, 
one would never guess that they owed anything to God. Some are at 
times downright boastful. It is because of what they said or did that 
this or that individual surrendered to Christ. The truth of the matter 
is that God’s Holy Spirit moved him to surrender. If we would only 
read and re-read Solomon’s prayer as found in 2 Chron.1, where it is 
related how God came to him and invited him to ask what He should 
give him! Solomon without hesitation entreated the Lord for wisdom 
and knowledge, so that he might be a good ruler; these were granted, 
as well as riches and honor. It is because of our smugness that we 
permit the many injunctions to prayer found in the Scriptures to go 
unheeded, that we often wait with our supplications until dire need 
drives us to pray, that we neglect to give God honor. May we take 
note of how Paul, that. great missionary, when ready to be offered, 
prayed for those who had taken up arms for Christ. Emulating him, 
may we fervently and diligently pray: “O God, give me wisdom and 
understanding, so that I may think only such thoughts as are holy and 
edifying, speak only such words as will advance Thy honor and glory, 
and benefit my neighbor, do only such things as will help extend Thy 
kingdom and save immortal souls.” Then we shall also seek to emulate 
the many noble examples of those who manifested faithfulness and 
courage. Ora et labora. 
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“Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was raised from 
the dead according to my Gospel,” v.8. To further foster courageous 
faithfulness on the part of Timothy, Paul refers him to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. This was the crowning event of the Savior’s earthly 
career and offered unanswerable evidence of the power of Jesus, our 
great Captain and Commander. 

The incarnation and resurrection of Jesus heartily believed and 
rightly understood will support us in all sufferings which we may be 
called upon to endure. He, too, was tried; yet He endured faithfully 
unto the end. Or perhaps does one or the other feel: “After all, I can- 
not attain to those heights of endurance to which Jesus attained, for 
He was the sinless Son of God, and I, after all, am sinful”? Then we 
may look to him who wrote these words. He, too, had sin in his flesh; 
he, too, as we, time after time, had to make the confession and say: 
“The good that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not that 
I do,” Rom.7:18. Yet from the day of his conversion before the gates of 
Damascus, when he became a soldier of Christ, until that day when he 
sealed his faith with his life, Paul remained a faithful and courageous 
soldier of the Cross. Though he received of the Jews five times forty 
stripes save one, was three times beaten with rods, once stoned, three 
times suffered shipwreck, spent a day and a night in the deep; though 
he was in perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in cold and nakedness 
(2 Cor. 11:24-27); nowhere do we read that he faltered or thought of 
quitting the ranks of Christ as one of Christ’s active combatants. On 
the contrary, even when in bonds, he reminded himself of the fact 
that the Word of God is not bound, and busied himself with the writing 
of letters to congregations and individuals, encouraging them to fight 
the good fight of faith. We have here Paul’s assuring words: “For if 
we be dead with Him, we shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him; if we deny Him, He will also deny us.” 
A meditation on these words alone should be sufficient to promote 
courageous faithfulness in all pastors and make them enduring soldiers 
of Christ. 

Roundup, Mont. WALTER LEEGE 


Concerning Infant Baptism 


(Excerpts from an article in Bibliotheca Sacra, July-September, 1944, 
by Alan H. Hamilton, Th. M., on the subject “The Doctririe 
of Infant Salvation’) 

Edward H. Browne, Lord Bishop of Winchester, writes: “If we con- 
sult the records of antiquity, we shall find every reason to believe that 
the practice of infant baptism prevailed from the very first. Justin 
Martyr wrote his second Apology about A.D. 148. ... He speaks there 
of persons, sixty and seventy years old, who had been made disciples to 
Christ in their infancy. How can infants be made disciples but by 
Baptism? And, if these had been baptized in their infancy, it must 
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have been during the lifetimes of the Apostle St.John, and of other 
apostolic men.” 

The important thing here, for the present purpose, is not an inter- 
pretation to defend the antiquity of infant baptism, but an early tes- 
timony, outside the Bible, to the effect that children were considered 
to have been brought into relationship to Christ, and this during 
apostolic days. 

Irenaeus, whom Fisher calls “by far the most valuable writer as 
a source for the history of doctrine in the second century,” is a second 
witness. In writing of what has come to be known as the Recapitulation 
Theory, he states: “He came to save all by Himself —all, I say, who by 
Him are born again unto God, infants and children, and boys and young 
men, and old men.” It was his belief that Christ passed through all the 
stages of life here upon earth in order that He might save those of all 
ages. His work Adversus Haereses, which contains this theory, was 
written probably about 180 A.D. 

The fact that Irenaeus was born in the East (c.125 A.D.) but lived 
most of his life in the West, would give him firsthand acquaintance with 
the thought of the Church in general. Fisher pays him: the further 
tribute that “He was clear in his perceptions, practical, and averse to 
speculation.” Yet even in Irenaeus the idea of baptismal regeneration 
can be traced. He understood, with all the Fathers, that the water of 
John 3:5 was the water of Baptism. 

Tertullian (c. 160—c. 220 A.D.), a Latin Father, is found defending 
the practice of infant baptism against objection. This is not a proof, 
however, that the practice was being introduced at this time, as some 
would endeavor to point out, but rather that it had been the practice 
and some objection had been raised against it. 

From Origen (185—253 A.D.) comes the statement: “Infants are 
baptized for the remission of sins,” and the reason is given that “none is 
free from pollution, though his life be but of one day on the earth.” 
It is also Origen who writes: “...The Church received a custom handed 
down from the Apostles, to give Baptism even to infants.” 

Thus, whatever the general concept of infant salvation in the im- 
mediate subapostolic days, the maxim of the Patristic Church is easily 
seen to be, Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. Salvation was to be found in 
the visible Church, which was entered by Baptism. Two things are to 
be noted. This concept of salvation, faulty as it was, extended far 
enough to include infants. Secondly, the fact that martyrs who chanced 
to die without baptism were considered to be saved by the “baptism of 
blood,” indicates to some extent the belief that God had a ground upon 
which He could save apart from signs or ordinances. A. 


Concerning the Gospel and Epistle Lessons of the Church Year 


Discussing these lessons, Professor Burton S. Easton, who holds the 
chair of the New Testament at the General Theological Seminary of 
the Episcopal Church in New York, writes in the Living Church for 
April 8: 

“The chief problem is that of the Sundays from Trinity to Advent, 
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where the choice and sequence of the Gospels defy all rational ex- 
planation. The reason for this is historical. In the fourth century all 
four Gospels were divided into 52 sections which were read through in 
order on the successive Sundays, beginning with the old Roman New 
Year on March 21. The interruption of this continuous reading by 
lessons for special days began apparently toward the close of this fourth 
century, but at first after such interruption the continuous reading was 
resumed. The liturgical elaboration of the Mass, however, especially 
its musical elaboration, made Gospels of the old length too burdensome, 
and somewhere — perhaps in the sixth century, although we have no 
positive knowledge — nearly all Gospels were shortened to about their 
present length. And in the earliest Roman list we have, which was 
compiled about 645, many of the Gospels are those of our present 
Prayer Book. Those assigned for special Sundays, feasts, and fasts are 
often wholly satisfactory; the difficulty arises with the Sundays that 
were not ‘special.’ 

“This was the case particularly of the Sundays between Whitsunday 
(the institution of Trinity Sunday came much later) and Advent (whose 
beginning was not yet settled). Whether this period should be called 
the ‘Pentecostal Season’ or not is historically quite meaningless; these 
Sundays actually belong to no season at all, and no attempt was made 
to individualize them. At first the service books, whether sacramen- 
taries or lectionaries, simply gave a large number of prayers and lessons 
from which the celebrant might choose at his discretion; there could 
never have been more than 30 of these Sundays, but one seventh- 
century lectionary provides 42 Epistles for them. The first limitation 
to this arbitrary discretion was set in Rome for the Gospels, these 
Sundays being divided into three groups: ‘before and after the Apostles’ 
(June 29), ‘after St. Lawrence’ (August 10), and ‘after St. Cyprian’ 
(September 14). The Gospel for the ‘Sunday before the Apostles’ was 
St. Luke 5:1-11, the call of St. Peter, an approximate choice, but all the 
others are purely haphazard. The Gallican Church, however, sought 
simplification by numbering these Sundays consecutively ‘after Pente- 
cost’ (a system not adopted in Rome until centuries later) and so de- 
stroyed even this one instance of appropriateness. 

“It is this system—or rather lack of system—that we have in- 
herited for these Sundays, and the need for revision is obvious. And 
there are other incongruities. Our Gospels for Septuagesima and 
Sexagesima, the Vineyard and the Sower, have nothing to do with 
pre-Lent; they were originally the Gospels for the first two Sundays 
after the March 2lst New Year and were chosen becatise of their 
springtime appropriateness; at that season men began to work in their 
vineyards and to sow their fields. Neither of our Gospels for Easter 
is adequate, as neither describes the appearance of the Risen Lord; 
both are remnants of a sequence that continued throughout the octave. 
And there are other minor defects elsewhere. 

“One of these is curious enough to be worth noting, the Gospel for 
Whitmonday. This is St. John 3:16-21, the theme of which is judgment; 
a theme totally alien to the Pentecostal Season. The explanation is 
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that this is a ‘station’ Gospel, the station churches being those visited 
by the Pope on various Sundays and festivals throughout the year. 
On Whitmonday the station church was St. Peter-ad-Vincula, the church 
attended by the prefect of Rome, the highest civil official, and the 
Gospel was chosen in honor of his judicial functions. 


“It should be mentioned also that the Gospels and Epistles for 
Trinity 4 and Trinity 18 were originally for the summer and autumn 
Embertides; the Gallican system of numbering the post-Pentecostal 
Sundays dislocated the connection, while in the present Roman Missal 
the Epistles have also become detached from the Gospels. 


“As regards the Epistles, there is some evidence of a system —or 
of the remnants of a system. When Trinity 4 and Trinity 18 are dis- 
regarded, from Easter 2 through Trinity 5 (excluding, of course, Whit- 
sunday and Trinity) the Catholic Epistles are read, although the order 
is confused; from Trinity 6 through Trinity 24 St. Paul’s writings are 
followed in the New Testament order; from Epiphany 1 through Epiph- 
any 4 there is a sequence from Romans 12 to 13. But why certain 
passages were chosen and others excluded is wholly obscure, the be- 
ginning and end of many sections are illogical, and nowhere is there 
any attempt to secure even a semblance of liturgical unity between 
an Epistle and the corresponding Gospel. 


“The Epistles for Sexagesima and Lent 4 are station Epistles. On 
Sexagesima the station was at St. Paul-Without-the-Walls, and the 
Epistle was 2 Corinthians 11:19—12:9 (shortened by us to 11:19-31), in 


which the virtues of the Apostle are set forth; a passage with no re- 
lation at all either to Sexagesima or to the Gospel. On Lent 4 the sta- 
tion was at Holy-Cross-in-Jerusalem and the Epistle was Galatians 
4:22—5:la (also shortened by us), chosen because of its mention of 
Jerusalem and again without relation either to the Gospel or to Lent.” 
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Two Corrigenda Concerning Our Remarks on the Suomi Synod 
(p. 414). — A friendly letter of Professor U. Saarnivaara, whose article on 
Inspiration we commented on, draws attention to two errors which ig- 
norantly we had made. We gratefully publish his remarks, “There were 
two small mistakes in your introductory notes: the paper was the Lu- 
theran Counsellor, and secondly, Suomi Synod is an independent church 
body, not affiliated with the U.L.C.A. It belongs to the National Lu- 
theran Council, but that does not mean affiliation with the U.L.C. A.” 
We had stated that Professor Saarnivaara’s article had appeared in the 
Gospel Messenger and that the Suomi Synod belongs to the U.L.C.A. 

A. 

On “der andere Geist” of the Reformed Churches.— On the famous 
words of Luther spoken at Marburg, in which he with deep insight 
emphasized the existence of a definite cleavage between Zwingli’s and 
his own position, Prof.Merle William Boyer, a member of the faculty 
of Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. (U.L.C.A.), has contributed an im- 
portant article in Christendom, in the issue of summer 1945. The precise 
caption is, “Lutheran Geist and Protestant World View.” It is Dr. Boyer’s 
view that Lutheranism still possesses the Geist, the peculiar outlook and 
tendency which differentiated it from the Reformed churches in 1529. 
In this opinion we readily join him. Here and there we are inclined 
to question a statement which he makes. His criticisms of the Synodical 
Conference position we do not consider valid. Let those who are in- 
terested read his article. 

To state briefly our own position on der andere Geist of Reformed 
theology, we wish to say, first, that the fundamental difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed theology is not found, as some people seem 
to think, in this, that the Lutherans regard the Bible as God’s inspired, 
infallible Word while the Reformed do not. The Reformed, where they 
have remained true to their confessions, are just as emphatic in pro- 
claiming the inspiration and the inerrancy of the Scriptures as are con- 
fessional Lutherans. Der andere Geist of the Reformed manifests it- 
self, above everything else, in their letting human reason become the 
final arbiter in the interpretation of the Scriptures. They do not shrink 
from rejecting a certain teaching on account of its being contrary to 
what is acceptable to our own intellect. God does not expect us to 
believe unreasonable things, is their position. 

Furthermore, they have a different spirit from Lutherans because 
with them the Bible is essentially a book of laws, of regulations and 
directives concerning our faith and life, while with Lutherans it is 
a book of good news, bringing them the message of what God in Christ 
Jesus has done and is still doing for them. 

Again, der andere Geist of the Reformed becomes evident in their 
making religion a matter of subjectivity, of feeling, while Lutheranism 
stresses the objectivity of what is central in religion —God’s grace and 
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the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Lutheran endeavors to 
adhere to the promises of God regardless of the state of his feelings. 
The gulf is far deeper than many people imagine. The Reformed rely 
on their pious thoughts and words and deeds to furnish them the as- 
surance that they are God’s own, while Lutheran theologians lead their 
parishioners and catechumens to base their conviction that they are 
God’s children on the Word, the Word of promise given by God Him- 
self. As a result, Reformed religious thinking insists on action and 
is characterized by what theologians call activism. 

Lutherans, contrariwise, meditate on the Word and find in it their 
comfort and solace. With the Reformed, in spite of the vigorous war 
which Fundamentalists wage against the false doctrine of Modernism, 
the Christian life is the main thing, which must be jealously watched 
over so it conforms to the holy Scriptures. The Lutherans, though not 
denying the importance of making our lives follow the Bible stand- 
ards, insist that above everything else our doctrine must be kept pure 
and unadulterated, exactly as God has given it to us in the divine 
Scriptures. 

Other points might be mentioned, but we find that in these few 
words the main differences separating the Reformed position from the 
Lutheran have been brought out. It will be seen that on the basis of 
these differences the divergence of specific Reformed doctrines from 
those of Lutherans, for instance, those of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, becomes at once intelligible. According to their principles the 
Reformed must be expected to reject the doctrines of the sin-forgiving 
power of Baptism and of the real presence in the Lord’s Supper: not 
only do these matters transcend human reason, but they are examples 
of that objectivity of divine grace which Lutheranism professes and 
the Reformed reject. A. 


The European Theological Scene. — Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in his report 
on the religious situation in Continental Europe, as analyzed by the 
Christian Century, July 18, calls attention to two significant trends. In 
the first place, he points out that the Continental churches of Europe 
seemingly are now inclined toward a Christianity which might be called 
an activistic Christianity. The Continental churches have always dep- 
recated the American “social gospel,” while they have inclined toward 
a quietistic theology. Dr.’t Hooft believes that there is sufficient evi- 
dence to assume that the Protestant countries are turning away from 
a theology which passively accepts the sovereign authority of the State 
and are ready to accept a theology which insists upon the sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ over the whole range of secular society, including the 
State. This trend would indicate a rapprochement of European the- 
ology to American theology. 

The second development in European theology is a genuine return 
to the Bible. And the significant point is that in this renewed interest 
in the Bible the European theologians are rejecting the theories of the 
higher critics and are accepting the Bible as the Word of God. While 
the first trend in European theology seems to bridge the gulf between 
the churches on either side of the Atlantic, the second trend will widen 
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this gulf. The advocates of ecumenical Christianity as represented by 
the Christian Century, at least, feel that the European “back-to-the- 
Bible” movement may result in the same irreconcilable differences as 
exist between Modernism and Fundamentalism, and deplore the nature 
of this return to the Bible. If it is true that there is a real return to 
the Bible as the source of religious truth in Europe, then Christians 
everywhere must rejoice over the turn of events in Europe. Our hope 
is that the contrast between Modernism and so-called Fundamentalism 
may be brought into sharp relief. The salvation of Europe and of the 
world lies not in the modernistic attitude toward the Bible, but in the 
acceptance of the Bible as the inerrant Word of God. F.E. M. 


The Times Call for Theology.— Theology Today is well edited by 
John A. Mackay, who is backed up by an editorial council of learned 
and well-known writers (e.g., Emile Cailliet, Nels F. S. Ferré, H. S. Geh- 
man, H. T. Kerr, J. E. Kuizenga, Walter Lowrie, H. Richard Niebuhr, 
O. A. Piper, R. E. Speer, and others, teaching at Princeton Seminary and 
other schools). It is widely read, and its influence apparently is 
considerable. Appearing four times a year (January, April, July, 
October), it always offers the reader a number of well-written, profound, 
and deeply interesting articles adapted to the needs of the day. Its 
theology is Reformed-Barthian with a strong background of Kierke- 
gaardian speculation. Though constructive and conservative, it is 
nevertheless as misleading as it is ingratiating. Read by someone who 
does not know what it is all about, it may be analyzed by him as very 
orthodox. And yet it is not orthodox, neither in the historical Reformed 
nor in the historical Lutheran sense, though it uses the ancient Christian 
terminology and professes to proclaim the ancient Christian funda- 
mentals. The issue of April, 1945, for example, contains two editorials, 
“The Times Call for Theology” and “Concerning Christ and the Church,” 
which say many fine things, apparently sound in doctrine. We read, for 
instance: “The theological statement to which the Church Universal 
must look forward in the years ahead must be no doctrinal syncretism 
or theological dilution. .. . Never must the Church sponsor a blanched, 
eviscerated, spineless statement of confessional theology” (p. 5). This 
indeed sounds like substantial Christian theology. But when the reader 
really analyzes what the author means to say, scrutinizing the concepts 
of “revelation,” the “Word of God,” and other theological fundamentals, 
then he will become convinced that here is a theological quarterly 
which speaks the language of John Calvin, but does not set forth his 
theology. And the chief point of difference, the very source of the 
difference, in fact, is its attitude toward Holy Scripture, which to Calvin 
was God’s inspired and inerrant Word, but which to the editors of 
this periodical is something entirely different. There is one article 
especially in which this difference appears, an article which in many 
respects has much to tell the reader, we mean the article “Let the 
Preacher Preach the Word.” This article has perplexed a number of 
Lutheran readers who, as they wrote, did not know what to make 
of it. Perhaps no one will know what to make of it unless he has read 
Barth’s Credo, and better yet, Barth’s Dogmatik. Personally we would 
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like to ask the editors of Theology Today to publish in one of the coming 
numbers its theological creed in clear, definite, unmistakable terms, 
showing in particular in what respects they differ from the Reformed 
Fundamentalists. Such an article, we believe, would be very illuminat- 
ing and very helpful, and also very welcome to many of those who 
now are reading this dynamic quarterly with much interest, but also 
with much questioning. By the way, that Credo would also be the Credo - 
of present-day Princeton Seminary. J.T. M. 


The March Back to Conservatism. — According to Ernest Gordon, 
writing in the Sunday School Times (June 9, 1945), “the retreat of 
criticism from the view of the last generation is outlined by Mr. F. F. 
Bruce of the University of Leeds. Thus Oesterley’s Commentary on the 
Psalms is a far cry from Peake’s Commentary. Dr.A.M.Hunter’s ‘The 
Unity of the New Testament’ makes clear that, while the New Testa- 
ment may show marked diversities, there is a dominant unity in its 
main purpose, the unfolding of the world’s redemption. This point of 
view is also supported for the Old Testament in Wilhelm Moeller’s 
‘Biblical Theology of the Old Testament in the Unfolding of the Story 
of Redemption.’ From Basel has come the work of Prof. Wilhelm 
Vischer on ‘The Witness to Christ in the Old Testament.’ Then the 
new ‘Theological Dictionary to the New Testament,’ a massive work 
edited by G. Kittel, is distinctly conservative. Of the Old Testament 
Dr. Cecil Roth remarks in his ‘Short History of the Jewish People’ — 
and Dr. Roth is a competent scholar—, ‘The author has made what 
must nowadays be considered as the innovation of adhering in general 
outline to the traditional account. . . . Higher Criticism has thus far 
failed to provide any alternate account which commands universal 
acceptance. . . . Egyptian and allied studies have shown that the 
Biblical narrative is at least consistent with contemporary conditions; 
and above all archaeclogical opinion, on the whole, favors the traditional 
story in at least its broad outline. President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago, at a joint session of affiliated theological schools, also struck 
a note new for that place of unbelief. He said: ‘Theology goes beyond 
all other disciplines. Theology exceeds all other disciplines, because 
God reveals what the wisest man does not know and can never learn, 
or at best can see but dimly and remotely —God’s being and man’s 
destiny. .. . The existence and nature of God, His character and the 
destiny of the human soul, and the salvation of man, are problems which 
remain obscure in the light of natural reason. Theology, which adds 
faith to reason, illuminates them. . . . Men, simply because they are 
men, are unlikely to find with themselves the power that can bring 
the good life and the good state to pass. Revelation, salvation —new 
words from this quarter! Dr. Hutchins is a son of a Congregationalist 
minister.” Indeed very encouraging to the Christian minister who 
adheres to Scripture as the inspired, inerrant Word of God! J.T.M. 

Is the Church to Speak on the Peacetime Conscription Issue? — The 
question whether all of our young men that are physically fit are to be 
subjected to a system of military training when the war has been con- 
cluded is now before the country, and in many sections is eagerly de- 
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bated. That the churches should not concern themselves with it as 
far as it is a political issue will, we believe, at once be conceded by all 
Lutherans. But it may be asked whether there are any moral and 
spiritual sides of the question which the Church cannot afford to ignore. 
A number of church bodies, among them Augustana Synod Lutherans 
and Methodist Conferences, have come out as protesting against this 
innovation in our American life. Evidently these church bodies and 
individuals view the proposed measure as having definite moral and 
spiritual implications. 

To us it seems (1) that in the absence of a clear word of God for 
or against the measure the Church cannot presume to speak with 
authority on the issue or expect all of its members to be of one mind 
concerning it; (2) that those who view the proposal with alarm and 
see in it grave dangers for our youth and for our whole nation should 
not be faulted if they take the issue before the religious forum and 
condemn it on account of the moral and spiritual perils which in their 
opinion it contains. Whoever believes that here we are dealing not 
merely with a grave political departure from our national tradition, but 
with an innovation which will hurt rather than benefit our youth 
morally and spiritually, is justified in speaking against the measure on 
religious grounds. The writer of these lines frankly admits that he 
belongs to the people just described. What he has read and heard of 
militarism as most European countries have had and cultivated it for 
a number of years, has created in him the opinion that if one looks at 
the proposed course from the point of view of the Church, it would 
be unwise to introduce it in our country. But since we are here speak- 
ing of dangers, the whole discussion takes one somewhat into the ter- 
ritory of the so-called intangibles, where a difference of opinion is 
unavoidable and where those who hold opposite views must be willing 
to bear one with the other. A. 


Catholics in Britain. — From a dwindling 60,000 at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Catholics of England, Wales, and Scotland have 
now grown to a vigorous 3,021,000 — slightly over one in every sixteen 
of the population. Surprisingly, the proportion of Catholics is higher in 
Scotland than in England and Wales: 621,398 Catholics in a total popula- 
tion of 4,907,619, or about one in every eight persons. To care for this 
increasing body of Catholics there is a Papal Legate, six Archbishops, 
eighteen Bishops, 7,106 priests, 181 religious orders of women and 63 of 
men. In England and Wales Catholic elementary schools number 1,345, 
with 370,000 pupils, while there are 559 Catholic secondary schools en- 
rolling 61,000 pupils. Government aid is given to 1,275 of the elementary 
schools and to 95 of the secondary schools. But in Scotland schools of 
all religious denominations, including Catholic schools, are financed 
entirely from public funds. This is but a small sampling of the many 
interesting items to be found in a pamphlet — Catholics in Britain Today 
—recently issued and distributed free, on request, by the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. There is a challenge 
on page 23 of this unusually well edited pamphlet. Three million British 
Catholics support four flourishing weeklies—the Tablet, dating from 
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1841, which is the most influential; the Universe, founded in 1860, with 
a circulation of 145,000; the Catholic Herald with 69,000; and the Catho- 
lic Times with 50,000—in addition to two monthlies, the Month and 
Blackfriars, and two quarterlies, the Dublin Review and the Down- 
side Review. — America (R.C. weekly.) 


A Countermove to Roman Arrogance with Respect to Marriage Stip- 
ulations. — One wonders why the worm has not turned long ago. In 
the South of our country, resentment against the pretensions of Rome 
to pose as “the Church of the vicar of Christ here on earth” has reached 
the point that in the South Presbyterian Assembly a resolution was 
introduced to the effect that when a mixed marriage, that is, the mar- 
riage of a Protestant and a Roman Catholic (or another non-Protestant) 
person is contemplated and a South Presbyterian minister is approached 
to perform the ceremony, a paper has to be signed in which the non- 
Protestant promises to have the children resulting from the union bap- 
tized and educated in the faith of the Presbyterian Church. If Rome 
has the right to exact such promises, certainly other denominations 
have it, too. The resolution was not voted on in the meetings of the 
Assembly, but was referred to the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare. If the resolution will not do any more than draw attention to 
the incongruities, dangers, and heartaches of mixed marriages, it will 
accomplish a good purpose. The convention committee quite properly 
urged that pastors “give thorough instruction to their young people 
concerning marriage, especially on the requirements that will be made 
of them should they choose to be married by a Roman Catholic priest 
to a member of his Church.” A. 


State Money for Sectarian Schools.—Perennially, it seems, the 
people of Kentucky face and debate the question whether State taxes 
should be used to defray the expenses incurred by Roman Catholic 
school authorities through providing bus transportation for their pupils 
while the children who attend the public schools are furnished trans- 
portation from State funds. The subject has been, or st’ll is, a live 
issue in other States, too. An editorial in the Watchman-Examiner 
(Baptist) draws attention to some of the points involved. 

“During recent years the State of Kentucky has been the scene of 
a legal struggle to preserve the separation of Church and State. 
Various laws put through the State Legislature by Roman Catholic 
pressure have been declared unconstitutional. The latest effort is 
a 1944 Kentucky law giving fiscal courts discretionary power to provide 
transportation for parochial and private school students. As usual, the 
Protestants in the State are trailing this legislative adventure. Mrs. Susan 
B. Henry, member of the legal department of the Lexington Signal 
Depot, has filed a test case as a citizen. The objective, of course, is to 
get the State Supreme Court to declare the legislation unconstitutional. 
Would it not be far better for Protestants in Kentucky to achieve a 
solidarity by which they could keep a steady watch upon the Legislature, 
so as to forestall ambitious attempts to bring about union of Church 
and State? Once it can be established that a sect may receive tax 
money for the development of its institutions or for the care of its 
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personnel, there is virtual union of Church and State, even if it be 
only embryonic. We know the story about the camel and the tent. 
There is no way possible for the segregation of public funds received 
from sectarian taxpayers. The tax office knows neither Protestant nor 
Catholic when money is received. It is therefore not a valid argument 
that because Roman Catholics pay public taxes they are entitled to a 
return of a portion of what they pay. It violates the conscience of 
the individual when he is compelled to contribute to the promotion 
of a sectarian institution without his consent. The practical feature 
of the present agitation in various states now facing American citizens 
indicates the necessity of close watch upon legislation before it is 
enacted. Protestant bodies are not a solidarity and therefore they have 
no particular personnel appointed as safeguards. Perhaps this should 
lead to the consideration of whether some organizational steps ought 
to be taken to provide them.” To us it seems that what is needed is 
that every liberty-loving American in his sphere vigorously uphold the 
principle that the State must not be used to do the work of the Church 
and that the Church must not presume to do the work of the State. 
The precious principle of religious freedom cannot be guarded too 
jealously. A. 


The “Trenton Man” a Modern Man.— Ernest Gordon, in the Sun- 
day School Times (June 9, 1945) calls attention to the fact that the 
so-called “Trenton Man” found in a bluff overlooking the Delaware 
River some sixty years ago, under undisturbed glacial deposits, with 
tools of argillite stone, was after all only a “modern man.” The find 
was dated by the archaeologists of the time about 50,000 B.C., but Dr. G. 
R. Horner, former archaeologist of the State Museum of New Jersey, 
writes in the Watchman-Examiner: “In 1940 it was this author’s oppor- 
tunity to help interpret the material that we excavated at the farm 
which Dr. Abbott made world-famous. From our twenty excavations, 
including one that went through the very refuse heaps of Abbott’s 
excavation, down through sand and human layers to the six-to-nine-foot 
depth of the famed Trenton gravels of argillite stone, from which the 
Trenton Man made his hunting points, we concluded, after a very careful 
method of pottery reconstruction, that the Trenton Man was not 
geologically ‘old,’ but was geologically ‘young,’ of a very recent period, 
somewhere between the tenth and sixteenth centuries after the birth 
of Christ. This startling variance with the older dating of Abbott is 
based upon a correct analysis of the American geological periods . . . by 
the Indian pottery design types found from top to bottom of the dig. 
Whereas Abbott found no pottery, we found some 30,000 sherds, even 
picking them out of his refuse heaps. We found that this pottery had 
the same designs in kind and degree throughout the excavation; that is, 
the designs on the sherds and the technique and consistency of manu- 
facture, were the same. What is most important, these were similar 
to the pottery pieces found in other excavations made in other parts 
of the state. In near-by Salisbury, for example, these same designs were 
found in direct association with English clay trade pipes which were 
dated to the sixteenth-seventeenth century A.D., and traced to the very 
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town in England where they were made. By these facts, and the 
modernity of the osseous remains, we were able to date this man as 
modern.” Here, then, is another proof that scientists, carried away 
with their love for theories, often make deductions which cannot stand 
the test. The “assured results” of science are after all not so very much 
assured; at any rate they give us no reason to doubt the inerrancy and 
authority of Holy Scripture, of which Christ Himself has said: “Thy 
Word is truth” (John 17:17). J.T. M. 


Bishop Barnes Advocates Euthanasia, etc.— Bishop E. W. Barnes 
of Birmingham, England, one of the leaders of the Anglican Church, has 
been known for a long time for his radical views. Now he has come 
before the public as an advocate of euthanasia and of “medically con- 
trolled sterilization.” These are his remarks as quoted by the Associated 
Press: “Fairly often we hear of a child being born pitiably defective 
in mind or body and of the parents’ relief when it dies. I am convinced 
that in such cases euthanasia should be permitted under proper safe- 
guards. Equally from a Christian standpoint, as I see the matter, 
there is no objection to medically controlled sterilization. We in Eng- 
land have avoided those problems, but they are problems which, for 
our national welfare, we must ultimately try to solve.” Summarizing 
his views, the Associated Press reporter stated concerning the bishop’s 
remarks, “He said bad racial stock is a growing source of anxiety to 
thoughtful men in every country where Western civilization prevailed. 
In the development of cattle, he declared, herds breeding at random 
sooner or later developed ‘scrub cattle.’ Under harsh social conditions 
of other centuries, he added, defective children were not able to survive, 
but today, with human social services, problem children grow up to 
create problem families, and ‘consequently a scrub population is 
appearing, and war intensifies the process.’ ” 

Here we see rationalistic unbelief at work. The laws of God are not 
considered. The point of view is simply that of utilitarianism. What 
reasoning of this kind leads to, thinking people ought to be able to see 
in the course world events have taken the last thirty years. God was 
dethroned, His Word was brushed aside as outmoded, human reason was 
given the controlling place in the world, and the result is — absolute chaos. 
Does the bishop not see the handwriting on the wall? A. 


E. Stanley Jones on the Situation in South America. — This famous 
Evangelist, who unfortunately is as unionistic in his outlook as he is 
famous, has toured some of the countries of South America, and his 
report on religious conditions as he found and observed them makes 
interesting reading. In a special communication to the Protestant Voice 
of July 20 he says: “Seventeen years ago, when I first visited South 
America, the Evangelistic Movement [a term used interchangeably with 
Protestantism] was out on the edges of life — confined to little churches. 
But in these years something has happened. The intellectual Latin- 
Americans had passed up religion years ago. Now they want to know 
what it means for them and their countries. Newspaper reporters, on 
this trip, asked me what the Evangelicals and the missionaries would 
believe on this and that; seventeen years ago they avoided the subject. 
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The fact is that the Evangelical Movement is becoming a public issue — 
people are talking about it. That is because the movement stands for 
freedom and liberty; it is freedom and liberty for which the intellectuals 
are looking. I did not anywhere have to soft-pedal the evangelical 
approach or teaching. ... I think there will be a movement against 
clericalism in parts of South America. The Roman Catholic Church, 
people feel, has mapped a wrong course. It backed Mussolini and 
Fascism in Spain. One of the best things for evangelicals was the recent 
pastoral letter of the Catholic bishops warning the people against the 
evangelicals. It made thinking people say, ‘If they (the bishops) are 
against you, we would like to see what you are for; we are probably 
with you.’ A new and interesting movement in Brazil is the Brazilian 
Catholic Church. It is a movement centered in Christ. It does away 
with the saints, but it retains the sacraments of baptism, communion, 
and marriage. It is a movement for the regeneration of the people who 
have been exploited by both Church and State. It is interesting, too, 
that in the last census in Brazil only forty-nine per cent of the people 
said they were Roman Catholics, while more said they were Methodists 
than were on the rolls of the churches. The morale of the evangelical 
churches is far better today than it was seventeen years ago, and they 
can and will have a great place in the future development of the life 
of these republics.” 

The countries visited by Dr. Jones were Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. There is no doubt that an awakening is in progress in the 
American countries south of the equator. Sad to say, skepticism, 
Modernism, doctrinally indifferent Protestantism, and emotional sec- 
tarianism are among the factors that rise and make a bid for influence 
in the new scene. In view of the change in religious thinking on the 
part of many millions of people in South America, the role of our own 
representatives with the sweet Gospel of divine love and pardon be- 
comes incalculably important. A. 


Back to Essentials! — Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, who recently has been 
elevated to the presidency of the University of Chicago, in a speech 
reported in the Christian Century, July 18, 1945, warned theological 
seminaries against the “know how” courses which, he charged, are 
swamping many a seminary’s curriculum. “So many laymen insist that 
clergymen have courses in accounting, budget management, the super- 
vision of young people’s picnics, premarital counseling, and such sub- 
jects,” he said, “that seminaries have added them, while minimizing 
theology, comparative religion, and the regular liberal arts training.” 
If they are not careful, Dr. Colwell in effect warned, the seminaries will 
find themselves turning out ministers who know how to do an endless 
number of things without knowing why they are doing them; who 
know how to speak with maximum platform effectiveness without 
having anything of importance to say. F.E. M. 








